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COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 
119  Gregory  Hall 

November,  1977 


Dear  Alumni: 

Here  is  a  special  issue  of  the  Alumni  News 
to  mark  our  anniversary.   You  can  take  your  pick  of  three 
anniversaries  that  fall  in  1977-78 — the  Seventy-Fifth  of 
journalism  instruction  on  campus,  the  Fiftieth  of  jour- 
nalism as  a  separate  school,  or  the  Twentieth  of  the  change 
from  journalism  school  to  College  of  Communications.   In 
fact,  you  can  really  choose  among  four,  since  1977  is  also 
the  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  Institute 
of  Communications  Research.  Although  we  are  proud  of  them 
all,  we  are  especially  emphasizing  the  Fiftieth. 

You  will  have  to  wait  for  our  next  issue  for 
much  news  of  your  fellow  alumni.   This  time  we  are  tell- 
ing you  a  little  about  the  history  of  the  place  where  you 
got  your  degree  and  about  some  of  the  now-departed  faculty 
members  who  taught  you.   The  last  time  we  brought  out  a 
similar  publication  was  in  1952;  every  twenty-five  years 
does  not  seem  too  often  for  such  retrospection. 

As  we  move  into  our  next  50  years  (or  75  or 
20,  depending  on  how  you  count  them),  we  look  back  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  on  the  accomplishments  of  our 
graduates  so  far.   Deep  down,  we  know  that  we  cannot 
claim  a  large  share  of  credit  for  your  accomplishments. 
But  we  do  like  to  think  that  your  success  is  at  least 
partly  a  measure  of  our  success,  and  that  makes  us  think 
we  have  been  doing  some  things  right.  We  shall  keep 
trying. 


Theodore  Peterson   ' 
Dean 


In  March  1958,   heads  of  the  units  in  the  newly-created  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications  sat  for  a  dignified  family  portrait i 
Jay  W.    Jensen,   head,   Department  of  Journalism;   Frank  E.   Schooley , 
director ,   Division  of  University  Broadcasting;   Hugh  V.   Cordier , 
head,   Department  of  Radio  and  Television;   Charles  E.   Osgood,   di- 
rector,  Institute  of  Communications  Research;   and  Charles  H. 
Sandage,   head,   Department  of  Advertising. 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign 

Fall,  1977 


HOW  WE  GOT  WHERE  WE  ARE: 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


Fifty  years  ago — on  June  17,  1927 — Governor  Len  Small 
signed  a  bill  passed  by  the  Fifty-Fifth  General  Assembly  estab- 
lishing a  "College  of  Journalism"  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  appropriating  $30,000  for  its  first  two  years  of  operation. 

On  Sept.  19  and  20,  1927,  the  School  opened.   (Why  it  began 
as  a  "school,"  no  one  seems  to  recall.   It  became  a  College  on  its 
thirtieth  anniversary.)  Fifty- two  juniors  and  seniors  enrolled 
that  fall  as  journalism  majors.  Another  171  underclassmen  signed 
up  as  pre-journalism  students. 

The  students  were  taught  by  a  faculty  consisting  of  Direc- 
tor Lawrence  W.  Murphy,  Reuel  R.  Barlow,  Josef  F.  Wright,  Victor 
L.  Krannert,  Charles  B.  Davis,  Charles  L.  Allen,  Fredrick  S. 
Siebert,  Helen  H.  Peffer,  Burrus  S.  Dickinson,  and  Frederick  D. 
Ball.   Six  were  full-time;  the  rest  had  other  duties.   Courses 
required  for  graduation  included  reporting,  copy  reading,  print- 
ing and  publishing,  newspaper  advertising  or  business  problems, 
ethics  of  journalism,  editorial  writing,  and  special  problems  or 
thesis. 

And  the  following  spring,  the  school  graduated  its  first 
class.   The  first  fourteen  to  get  diplomas  in  journalism  were  Ora 
Delia  Andersen,  Harold  R.  Bishop,  Joseph  Bruce  Campbell,  Wilbur 
William  Doeblin,  Roy  Martin  Dooley,  Blanche  C.  Halper  (Mrs.  Niel 
Ruvel) ,  Vernon  Lawrence  Heath,  Stewart  Samuel  Howe,  Margaret 
Klooz  (Mrs.  Albert  A.  Engels) ,  Iris  Cranville  Macpherson  (Mrs. 
Fred  C.  Hartmann) ,  Lloyde  Clifford  Martin,  Robert  Julius  Nowlan, 
Manning  David  Seil,  and  Elizabeth  Stutson  (Mrs.  Bradlee  Pruden) . 


When  that  first  class  went  into  the  world,  journalism  in- 
struction at  the  University  was  already  a  quarter-century  old. 
The  autumn  of  1977  brought  four  anniversaries — the  Seventy-Fifth 
of  journalism  instruction  on  campus,  the  Fiftieth  of  journalism 
as  a  separate  school,  the  Thirtieth  of  the  Institute  of  Communi- 
cations Research  and  the  Twentieth  of  the  change  from  school  to 
college. 

Illinois  was  one  of  the  first  universities  to  teach  courses 
in  journalism.   It  began  in  1902,  when  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  profes- 
sor of  English  and  later  dean  of  men,  introduced  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory  10.   The  catalog  described  the  course  this  way:   "Business 
Writing-Business  Correspondence,  the  making  of  summaries  and  ab- 
stracts, advertising,  proof-reading,  and  the  preparation  of  manu- 
scripts for  the  press.  I,  II.   Tu.  Th. ;  4;  (2)  Professor  Clark." 

Despite  the  catalog  listing,  Clark  did  not  teach  the  course; 
by  then  he  was  dean  and  assistant  to  the  president.   Clark  had  been 
interested  in  journalism  since  high  school.   He  had  apprenticed  to 
a  printer  and  had  been  a  reporter  and  editor.   On  leave  at  Harvard 
in  1899,  he  had  compared  courses  at  Illinois  with  those  of  other 
large  universities.   Rhetoric  10  was  the  result. 

At  the  time,  journalism  was  just  beginning  to  make  its  way 
into  college  classrooms  after  unsuccessful  earlier  attempts. 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  had  tried  prematurely  to  set  up  a  school  of 
journalism  at  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee)  in  1869, 
but  it  died  soon  after  he  did.   From  time  to  time,  other  institu- 
tions attempted  instruction  in  journalism,  printing  or  both: 
Kansas  State  (1872),  Cornell  (1876),  University  of  Missouri  (1878), 
University  of  Iowa  (1892),  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1893), 
Indiana  University  (1893),  University  of  Michigan  (1895). 

But  no  college  offered  a  successful  program  of  study  in 
journalism  when  Illinois  students  enrolled  for  Rhetoric  10  in  1902. 
Missouri  had  started  courses  in  1878  but  had  abandoned  them  in 
1885.  After  a  campaign  by  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  it 
opened  the  first  school  of  journalism  in  1908.   Columbia  could 
have  been  first.   From  1892  onward,  Joseph  Pulitzer  tried  to  press 
funds  for  a  journalism  school  on  Columbia  and  Harvard.   Both 
spurned  him.   In  1903  the  Columbia  trustees  accepted  his  offer, 
but  its  president  and  Pulitzer  disagreed  over  membership  of  an 
advisory  board.   Columbia  opened  its  school  in  1912  with  funds 
that  Pulitzer  had  bequeathed  it. 

Illinois'  Rhetoric  10  was  joined  by  other  journalism  courses 
starting  in  1904,  when  Frank  W.  Scott  took  charge  of  it.   For 


twenty  years,  before  he  left  to  become  editor-in-chief  of  the  D.C. 
Heath  Company  in  1924,  he  was  responsible  for  developing  the  jour- 
nalism program  in  the  rhetoric  and,  later,  the  English  departments. 
By  1907,  he  had  installed  four  new  courses:  Newspaper  Writing, 
Agricultural  Journalism,  Editing  and  Editorial  Writing,  and  Extend- 
ed Assignments.   In  1909,  the  catalog  listed  a  four-year  suggested 
program  of  studies  for  journalism  students  in  the  English  depart- 
ment.  And  in  1922,  students  could  major  in  journalism  by  taking 
ten  hours'  work  in  journalism  and  ten  in  literature  as  part  of 
their  total  requirements. 

The  School  is  Established 

The  Illinois  Press  Association,  which  was  born  two  years 
before  the  University  and  which  still  represents  many  of  the  news- 
papers in  the  state,  was  a  major  force  in  establishing  the  School 
of  Journalism  in  1927.   Fifty  years  earlier,  H.  L.  Clay  of  the 
Jacksonville  Courier  told  IPA  members  that  schools  of  journalism 
were  one  way  of  raising  journalism  work  to  a  profession.   With 
small  expectation  that  his  remarks  would  be  heeded,  IPA  President 
J.  W.  Clinton  of  the  Polo  Press  in  1883  told  the  membership: 
"Every  other  profession  has  its  schools.   Schools  where  its  members 
are  fitted  for  their  duties.   So  important  is  this  thought  to  be 
to  protect  the  people  and  the  members  of  these  professions,  that 
the  dentist,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  druggist,  doctor,  lawyer, 
clergyman,  and  teachers  must  pass  a  successful  examination,  and 
each  profession  is  thus  protected  by  law  from  an  in-pouring  flood 
of  ignorant  and  inexperienced  practitioners." 

But  when  IPA  members  met  on  the  campus  in  1908,  they  were 
politely  noncommittal  about  the  progress  being  made  toward  jour- 
nalism education.   They  were  impressed  enough  to  take  an  interest, 
though,  when  they  returned  seven  years  later.   By  1922,  they  were 
regularly  meeting  on  campus  and  annually  passing  resolutions  that 
commended  the  University's  efforts  at  journalism  education. 

Swift  action  followed  the  1926  IPA  meeting.  William  J. 
Smith,  editor  of  the  Waukegan  Sun  and  president  of  the  IPA,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  meet  with  University  President  David  Kinley 
and  to  urge  creation  of  a  school  of  journalism  with  the  same  sta- 
tus as  schools  of  law  and  medicine.   President  Kinley  agreed  to  do 
so,  provided  the  IPA  would  obtain  a  state  appropriation  to  cover 
the  needs  of  the  first  biennium.  Working  closely  with  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  legislature,  the  IPA  sponsored  the  legislation  that 
Governor  Small  signed  in  June,  1927. 


Fred  S.   Siebert,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communications,   posed  at  his 
desk  in  119  Gregory  Hall  for  this  portrait 
shortly  before  he  joined  the  faculty  at  Mich- 
igan State  University  in  1957. 


Members  of  the  IPA  who  were  most  involved,  who  were  the 
fathers  of  the  school,  included  H.  A.  Bailey,  Bureau  County- 
Republican;  Paul  R.  Goddard,  Tazewell  County  Reporter;  D.  W. 
Grandon,  Sterling  Gazette;  John  H.  Harrison,  Danville  Commercial 
News;  J.  E.  McClure,  Carlinville  Democrat ;   S.  P.  Preston, 
Gillespie  News;  William  J.  Smith,  Waukegan  Sun;  Fred  E.  Sterling, 
Rockford  Register-Gazette ;  and  H.  L.  Williamson,  National  Printer 
Journalist,  Springfield.   The  IPA  and  the  school  have  maintained 
close  relations  over  the  years.   The  IPA  was  a  major  force  be- 
hind construction  of  Gregory  Hall  as  a  home  for  journalism.   Its 
offices  were  in  Gregory  Hall  until  the  end  of  1974,  when  head- 
quarters were  moved  to  Springfield,  and  its  secretary-manager 
until  then  was  also  a  member  of  the  Journalism  faculty. 

During  its  first  decade,  the  School  of  Journalism  was 
housed  in  Old  University  Hall,  which  stood  on  the  site  where  the 


Illini  Union  now  stands.  When  the  building  was  condemned  as  un- 
safe in  1937,  the  school  moved  temporarily  to  the  commerce  build- 
ing and  to  the  main  library.   In  1940  it  moved  into  Gregory  Hall, 
which  was  built  as  its  home  and  which  is  still  its  base. 

Director  of  the  School  until  1940  was  Lawrence  W.  Murphy, 
who  had  earned  degrees  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.  A  former  head  of  the  North  Dakota 
journalism  department,  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  journalism 
division  in  the  English  department  since  1925.  Murphy  was  a 
pioneer  in  journalism  education.   He  was  a  founder  and  early  ed- 
itor of  Journalism  Quarterly,  the  leading  scholarly  publication, 
and  edited  Quill,  the  magazine  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.   He  was  first 
national  president  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  national  journalism  honor- 
ary, from  1931  to  1942.  On  his  retirement  in  1964,  the  local 
chapter  was  named  in  his  honor.   He  died  in  November,  1969. 

Siebert  Becomes  Director 

Fredrick  S.  Siebert  became  the  second  director  of  the 
School  in  1941.  A  native  of  the  Minnesota  iron  range  country,  he 
had  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Wisconsin,  his  doctor  of  ju- 
risprudence at  Illinois.   He  had  joined  the  journalism  faculty  in 
1927  after  teaching  at  Bradley  University.   He  returned  to  Illinois 
as  director  from  Northwestern  University,  where  he  had  taught  dur- 
ing a  year's  leave  of  absence.  A  widely  acknowledged  authority  on 
law  of  the  press,  he  was  author  of  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the 
Press. 

Under  Siebert  the  school  expanded  its  scope.   In  the  early 
years,  it  had  concentrated  on  its  new-editorial  program  and 
offered  service  courses  in  other  areas;  in  1935  it  had  set  up  a 
combined  advertising-publishing  curriculum.   But  under  Siebert 's 
direction,  the  school  moved  into  curriculums  in  advertising  and 
broadcasting  and  gave  increasing  attention  to  graduate  study  and 
research.   It  established  separate  curriculums  in  advertising  and 
publication  management  in  1942.   In  1945  it  took  on  responsibility 
for  instruction  in  radio,  which  it  later  enlarged  to  include  tele- 
vision. And  in  the  spring  of  1946,  the  Board  of  Trustees  approved 
its  program  leading  to  the  master  of  science  degree. 

That  same  year  Siebert  proposed  creation  of  an  institute 
to  develop  and  direct  basic  research  in  communications .  Wilbur 
Schramm,  former  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Iowa,  was 
appointed  first  director  of  the  Institute  of  Communications  Re- 
search in  April,  1947.   He  created  it  as  an  interdisciplinary 


research  center  with  a  staff  representing  the  areas  of  psychology, 
sociology,  law,  economics,  history,  political  science,  anthro- 
pology and  the  several  mass  media.   The  institute's  first  biennial 
report,  in  1951,  set  forth  the  twin  aims  of  experimentation  and 
criticism  that  have  guided  its  research  policy  ever  since:   "The 
core  of  the  research  program... is  concerned  with  the  role  of  com- 
munications in  decision  making  in  a  democracy.   The  program  is 
organized  in  two  parts:   (a)  experimental  inquiries  at  both  the 
individual  level  and  at  the  level  of  social  processes,  and  (b)  pol- 
icy inquiries  including  studies  Of  communications  policy  as  it  re- 
lates to  social  institutions  and  values." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  creation  of  the  research 
institute,  the  school  developed  a  doctoral  program  in  communica- 
tions.  The  doctoral  program,  also  interdisciplinary,  drew  on 
courses  in  such  fields  as  sociology,  psychology,  political  science 
and  economics  as  well  as  those  in  the  mass  media.  Begun  in  1948, 
initially  administered  by  a  Graduate  College  committee,  it  gradu- 
ated its  first  candidate  in  October,  1951 — S.  Watson  Dunn,  later 
to  head  the  advertising  department. 

To  reflect  its  new  activities,  the  unit  was  renamed  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  in  February,  1950.   The 
school  then  had  three  parts — its  sequences  in  advertising,  jour- 
nalism and  radio. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  recommendation 
of  President  George  Stoddard,  created  a  Division  of  Communications 
with  Wilbur  Schramm  as  its  dean.   The  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  became  a  part  of  that  division,  which  included 
such  other  disparate  units  as  the  Institute  of  Communications 
Research,  the  Division  of  University  Broadcasting,  Allerton  Park, 
the  communications  activities  of  the  Athletic  Association,  the 
public  information  office,  the  Library  and  the  University  Press. 

When  Schramm  left  to  head  a  communications  research  insti- 
tute at  Stanford  University  in  1955,  the  Division  of  Communications 
was  dissolved.   The  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  re- 
turned to  its  independent  status  and  it  absorbed  the  Division  of 
University  Broadcasting,  headed  by  Frank  E.  Schooley. 

The  College  is  Formed 

However,  that  organization  was  not  to  last  for  long.  In 
the  1956-57  academic  year,  President  David  Dodds  Henry  proposed 
that  all  units  reporting  directly  to  him — journalism  and  law, 


Hundreds  of  students  and  scores  of  faculty 
members  came  to  know  Norma  Carr,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  director  of  the  School/ 
then  to  the  dean  of  the  College,  from  1943 
until  her  death  in  June,   1964. 


among  others — be  given  college  status.  Under  that  arrangement, 
to  take  effect  Sept.  1,  1957,  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Com- 
munications was  to  consist  of  five  parts — the  instructional 
divisions  of  advertising,  journalism  and  radio-TV;  the  Institute 
of  Communications  Research;  and  the  broadcasting  division,  which 
operated  stations  WILL-AM-FM-TV  and  a  motion  picture  production 
unit.   That  basic  organization  still  exists,  although  the  instruc- 
tional divisions  were  elevated  to  departments  in  1959  and  the 
designation  College  of  Communications  was  adopted  in  1968. 


Although  Siebert  helped  to  work  out  the  details  of  that  re- 
organization, he  did  not  remain  to  administer  the  new  college.   In 
May  of  1957,  after  31  years  on  the  faculty,  he  announced  his  resig- 
nation to  become  director  of  the  Division  of  Mass  Communications 
and  School  of  Journalism  at  Michigan  State  University. 

During  his  years  as  director  at  Illinois,  Siebert  had  con- 
tinued to  teach  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  and  to  con- 
duct his  research.   His  monumental  study,  Freedom  of  the  Press  in 
England ,  1476-1775,  received  the  1952  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Award  for 
distinguished  research  about  journalism.  With  Wilbur  Schramm  and 
Theodore  Peterson,  he  wrote  Four  Theories  of  the  Press,  which  re- 
ceived the  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Award  in  1956.   Siebert  directed  the 
journalism  school  at  Michigan  State  until  1960.   From  then  until 
1966,  he  was  dean  of  the  M.S.U.  College  of  Communication  Arts. 

Chosen  to  succeed  Siebert  was  another  native  Minnesotan, 
Theodore  Peterson.   Peterson  had  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Minnesota  and,  after  four  years'  service  in  the  air  force  during 
World  War  II,  had  gone  to  Kansas  State  College  as  head  of  its 
news  bureau,  assistant  to  President  Milton  Eisenhower  and  Journal- 
ism teacher.   Siebert  had  brought  him  to  Illinois  in  1948  to  teach 
magazine  courses  while  he  worked  on  his  doctorate  in  communica- 
tions, which  he  received  in  1955.   He  was  appointed  dean  on 
Sept.  1,  1957. 

Working  with  Peterson  to  run  the  new  College  in  1957  were 
C.  H.  Sandage  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Advertising;  Jay  W. 
Jensen,  head  of  the  Department  of  Journalism;  H.  V.  Cordier,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Radio  and  Television;  Charles  E.  Osgood, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Communications  Research;  and  Frank  E. 
Schooley,  director  of  the  Division  of  Broadcasting,  which  operates 
WILL-AM-FM-TV,  the  University's  public  broadcasting  stations. 
Like  Peterson,  all  of  them  carried  assignments  in  teaching,  re- 
search or  both  besides  their  administrative  duties. 

The  Department  of  Advertising 

Sandage  had  come  to  the  School  of  Journalism  in  1946  to 
develop  its  advertising  program.   He  saw  advertising  as  a  disci- 
pline of  its  own,  not  as  many  schools  regarded  it — peripheral  to 
journalism  or  marketing.   He  once  expressed  his  ideas  for  adver- 
tising education  this  way:   "The  heart  of  any  good  educational 
program  is  the  talent  of  the  teaching  faculty — a  faculty  that  com- 
mands the  respect  of  both  fellow  faculty  members  and  students. 
With  such  a  faculty  we  can  then  attain  our  educational  objectives, 
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which  are  fourfold — to  provide  students  of  advertising  with  a 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic  order  in 
which  they  live,  to  cultivate  their  power  of  analysis,  to  assist 
them  in  developing  a  systematic  approach  to  problem  solving,  and 
to  equip  them  with  enough  technical  knowledge  to  become  effective 
beginning  professionals  in  the  advertising  industry."  That  ap- 
proach has  continued  to  the  present. 

Under  Sandage's  leadership,  the  advertising  department 
earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation,  a  distinc- 
tion that  it  still  enjoys.   Its  graduates  hold  key  positions  in 
virtually  all  phases  of  advertising.   In  the  spring  of  1977, 
Advertising  Age  reported  that  advertising  executives  regarded  it 
as  one  of  a  handful  of  top  sources  of  outstanding  graduates. 

The  department  has  produced  more  leading  advertising  educa- 
tors than  any  other  in  the  nation.   Its  graduates  head  advertising 
instruction  at  more  than  a  dozen  universities,  and  former  faculty 
members  are  in  charge  of  instruction  at  another  two.   Its  gradu- 
ates also  include  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Communications  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  and  the  director  of  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.   Steven  E.  Permut,  who  concen- 
trated on  advertising  in  the  communications  doctoral  program  at 
Illinois  and  who  is  now  an  assistant  professor  at  Yale  University, 
has  written,  "From  a  personal  standpoint,  the  most  important  attri- 
bute of  the  Illinois  graduate  program  is  simply  the  interdisciplin- 
ary flavor  of  the  experience.   One  is  encouraged  to  sample  widely 
from  a  variety  of  disciplines  that  bear  on  our  understanding  of 
human  behavior  in  the  market  place.... The  longer  I've  been  'out,' 
the  more  I  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  men  with  whom  I  worked." 

In  1959  Sandage  initiated  the  James  Webb  Young  Fund  to  pro- 
vide a  financial  assistance  to  graduate  students  in  advertising. 
The  advertising  pioneer  for  whom  the  fund  was  named  had  been  a 
vice  president  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  agency  in  New  York,  a 
former  faculty  member  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  founder  and 
past  chairman  of  the  Advertising  Council,  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  and  a  prolific  au- 
thor.  When  the  fund  was  established,  he  said,  "The  University  of 
Illinois  is  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  democratic  education. 
And  Dr.  Sandage  and  the  faculty  he  has  with  him  see,  more  clearly 
than  any  other  teachers  of  advertising  I  know,  the  true  relation- 
ship between  this  teaching  and  a  liberal  education. .. .1  also  feel 
it  is  good  to  have  this  work  encouraged  and  supported  in  the  heart- 
land of  America." 


0.   C.   Leiter   (right) ,   who  joined  the  Daily  Illini  as  a 
special  consultant  after  his  retirement  from  the  jour- 
nalism faculty  in  1947 ,  posed    (rather  grimly)    with  a 
group  of  graduates  who  returned  for  the  Homecoming  cof- 
fee hour  in  October,   1950.      They  were  Charles  W.   Mills 
'37,  Bill  Naney    '48,  Arnold  Yellin    ' 47 ,   G.  Marvin  Shutt 
'39,  M.S.    '41,   Jack  Adams    '43  and  Mrs.   Barbara  Nicklaus 
Wiebmer    '47. 


Contributions  to  the  fund  have  included  business  corpora- 
tions, advertising  agencies,  foundations  and  private  individuals. 
The  executive  committee  has  represented  a  cross-section  of  leading 
executives  in  advertising,  publishing  and  business.   Current  fund 
Chairman  is  Barton  A.  Cummings  '35,  chairman  of  Comptom  Adver- 
tising, Inc. 

Over  the  years,  James  Webb  Young  Scholars  have  come  to 
Illinois  from  throughout  the  world  and  have  gone  on  to  leading 
positions  in  advertising  and  education.   (One  of  the  first  was 
James  W.  Carey,  who  directed  the  College's  Institute  until  1976, 
when  he  became  Gallup  Professor  at  the  University  of  Iowa.   An- 
other, in  1972,  was  T.  R.  Balakrishnan,  who  founded  Penta  Corpor- 
ation, a  Champaign  advertising  agency,  and  who  has  established  a 
Penta  scholarship  for  an  outstanding  advertising  junior.) 

When  Sandage  retired  in  1968,  he  was  succeeded  by  S.  Watson 
Dunn,  then  head  of  advertising  instruction  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.   Dunn  subscribed  to  the  educational  rationale  of  the 
department — he  had  been  a  student  of  Sandage's — and  he  and  his  fel- 
low faculty  members  continued  to  keep  the  department  at  the  fore- 
front of  advertising  educations.   They  gave  added  emphasis  to  the 
study  of  international  advertising.   They  continued  to  push  for 
serious  research  and  obtained  outside  funds  to  support  it.   In  1973 
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they  began  a  critical  examination  of  the  aims  of  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  curriculums  and  the  ways  in  which  the  aims  were  im- 
plemented.  Their  study  led  to  a  strengthening  of  both  programs. 

To  increase  student  and  faculty  contact  with  professionals, 
the  department  in  1970  set  up  an  "Advertising-Executive-in-Resi- 
dence  Program."  Each  school  year  or  oftener  the  department  invites 
an  advertising  executive  to  the  campus  for  three  or  four  days.   The 
visitor  usually  gives  a  public  speech,  attends  various  luncheons 
and  dinners  with  students  and  faculty,  attends  most  advertising 
classes  and  keeps  office  hours  for  informal  conferences.   The  visi- 
tors have  included  Barton  A.  Cummings,  Compton  Advertising,  Inc., 
1970;  Sidney  Bernstein,  Crain  Communications,  1971;  James  S.  Fish, 
General  Mills,  1972;  Harry  Schroeter,  Nabisco,  Inc.,  1973;  Elias 
Buchwald,  Burston-Marsteller  Inc.,  1974;  Gail  Smith,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1975;  J.  J.  Graham,  Advertising  Age,  1975;  Leonard  Evans, 
Tuesday  Publications,  1975;  and  Robert  Keim,  Advertising  Council, 
1976. 

Dunn  left  the  department  in  August,  1977,  to  become  dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  and  Public  Administration  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia.   Prof.  Arnold  Barban  is  acting  head  of  the 
department  during  the  1977-78  academic  year.  Meanwhile,  a  faculty- 
student  search  advisory  committee  is  seeking  a  permanent  head. 

The  Department  of  Journalism 

Jay  W.  Jensen  headed  the  Department  of  Journalism  for  twen- 
ty years — until  August,  1977,  when  he  returned  to  full-time  teach- 
ing.  Before  World  War  II,  he  had  been  a  reporter  and  editor  of 
the  Times  in  his  hometown,  Sheffield,  111.;  news  editor  of  the 
Woodland  (Calif.)  Record;  and  editor  and  publicist  for  two  other 
California  firms.   During  World  War  II,  he  was  an  infantry  staff 
officer  and,  in  1945,  writer  and  editor  for  General  Headquarters, 
Pacific  Forces.  After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  in  history 
from  Emory  University  in  1948,  he  came  to  Illinois  to  earn  his 
master's  degree  in  journalism  and  his  doctorate  in  communications. 

The  journalism  faculty  under  Jensen  was  guided  by  two  aims. 
First,  it  concentrated  on  preparing  students  for  the  most  responsi- 
ble positions  in  journalism.   Second,  it  tried  to  provide  a  broad- 
ly liberal  education  for  its  students — an  education  that  would  en- 
able students  to  understand  the  fundamental  public  issues  of  so- 
ciety and  to  connect  those  issues  with  the  personal  problems  con- 
fronting individuals  within  society. 
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The  faculty  tried  to  strike  a  nice  balance  between  the  aca- 
demic and  the  professional  aspects  of  its  program.   It  widened  the 
conceptual  framework  in  which  journalism  was  taught  by  putting 
professional  journalism  within  a  context  of  communications.   Its 
insistence  that  communications  courses  were  a  crucial  academic  com- 
ponent of  students'  professional  education  set  the  Illinois  program 
apart  from  many  journalism  programs  elsewhere  and  contributed  to 
its  high  national  reputation.   The  journalism  faculty  originated 
all  of  the  undergraduate  courses  that  make  up  the  communications 
core — courses  dealing  with  the  processes  and  systems  of  communica- 
tions, the  role  of  the  mass  media  in  a  democratic  society,  the 
social  aspect  of  communications,  among  others.   It  also  developed 
several  of  the  graduate  level  communications  courses.  With  the 
Institute  of  Communications  Research,  partly  through  joint  appoint- 
ments, it  assumed  responsibility  for  staffing  the  communications 
courses. 

Concerned  with  educating  professional  journalists,  the  de- 
partment maintained  links  with  the  profession.   For  many  years, 
the  department  sponsored  an  annual  photojournalism  short  course 
for  press  photographers.   In  the  1960s,  it  annually  conducted  a 
seminar  for  Illinois  editorial  writers  at  which  authorities  from 
throughout  the  University  discussed  state  issues.   In  the  1960s, 
its  advanced  reporting  students  researched,  wrote  and  edited  sev- 
eral series  of  articles  about  state  issues  and  problems — the  rural 
poor,  for  instance,  and  the  overlap  of  local  government.   The  de- 
partment sent  the  series  to  about  fifty  Illinois  dailies,  a  large 
share  of  which  ran  them  in  whole  or  part  or  used  them  as  background. 
In  December,  1969,  in  partnership  with  the  University's  Institute 
of  Government  and  Public  Affairs,  the  department  held  a  seminar  at 
Illinois  Beach  State  Park  for  some  fifty  representatives  of  news- 
papers, wire  services  and  broadcast  stations  who  would  be  covering 
the  state  Constitutional  Convention.   The  seminar  grew  out  of  the 
remarks  of  a  veteran  political  writer  who  questioned  his  own  prep- 
aration for  covering  the  convention  and  wondered  if  newsmen  would 
cover  it  as  just  another  session  of  the  General  Assembly.   In 
December,  1975,  the  department  cooperated  with  the  Office  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  and  Public  Service  in  conducting  a  two-day  con- 
ference on  "government  by  budget"  for  lay  leaders  and  the  press. 
For  many  years,  the  department  has  worked  with  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  to  hold  an  annual  week-long  training  session  for  edi- 
torial personnel  from  small  newspapers.   The  sessions  are  held  in 
College  classrooms  and  conducted  by  journalism  faculty  members. 

Since  1922,  journalism  has  sponsored  the  Illinois  State  High 
School  Press  Association,  an  organization  of  faculty  advisers  and 
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staff  members  of  65  high  school  newspapers,  yearbooks  and  magazines. 
Its  present  director  is  Gene  Gilmore,  associate  professor  of  jour- 
nalism, who  publishes  a  newsletter  for  the  association  and  arrang- 
es an  annual  meeting  on  campus.   Last  September  the  fifty-seventh 
convention  of  the  group  (in  early  years  it  met  twice  annually) 
attracted  395  registrants,  who  heard  talks  and  attended  clinics 
conducted  by  faculty  members.   For  an  ISHSPA  project  in  1967,  fac- 
ulty members  contributed  chapters  to  a  book,  High  School  Journalism 
Today,  which  was  edited  by  Gilmore  and  which  last  year  went  into  a 
second  edition. 

In  1969  the  journalism  faculty  was  motivated  by  four  devel- 
opments to  take  a  hard  look  at  its  curriculum:   (1)  Instruction  was 
not  keeping  pace  with  revolutionary  technology  and  publishing  prac- 
tices, mostly  a  product  of  the  previous  decade;  (2)  journalism  ma- 
jors were  being  engulfed  by  non-majors  in  their  professional  cours- 
es; (3)  instruction  was  beginning  to  deteriorate  because  of  heavy 
teaching  loads  and  large  class  sizes  caused  by  dramatic  enrollment 
increases;  and  (4)  goals  and  techniques  of  instruction,  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  great  change  in  the  profession,  needed  critical 
evaluation  and  fundamental  revision. 

Forgetting  traditional  ways  of  teaching  journalism,  the 
faculty  asked,  "Just  how  can  we  best  prepare  a  student  for  a  pro- 
fession career  in  the  1970s  and  beyond?"  It  agreed  on  certain 
propositions:   (1)   The  revolution  in  printing  technology  has  made 
it  imperative  that  students  understand  the  new  technology  of  type- 
setting, makeup,  platemaking,  presswork;  (2)  if  printed  journalism 
is  to  be  of  maximum  effect,  the  professional  journalist  must  work 
with  reporting,  writing,  typography,  graphic  arts,  photograph  de- 
sign and  editing  as  an  integrated  whole,  not  as  the  traditionally 
isolated  fragments;  (3)  whatever  the  technical  carrier,  the  foun- 
dation of  professional  journalism  is  still  thorough,  painstaking 
reporting  and  imaginative,  responsible  editing. 

After  three  years  of  reports,  discussion,  and  revisions, 
the  faculty  came  up  with  a  professional  curriculum  based  on  those 
propositions.   Briefly,  it  had  these  elements:   As  in  the  past, 
students  would  take  a  full  component  of  liberal  arts — about  75 
percent  of  their  four-year  total — and  from  30  to  36  credit  hours 
in  journalism,  about  half  of  them  in  academic  communications  courses 
and  half  in  professional  courses.   The  heart  of  the  program  was  a 
five-course  professional  core,  restricted  to  majors  (non-majors 
were  accomodated  in  other  courses) : 
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Journalism  I,  to  emphasize  public  affairs  reporting  dealing 
with  contemporary  institutions,  issues  and  problems,  seen  through 
the  journalist's  prism. 

Journalism  II,  to  enhance  awareness  of.  the  visual  world  and 
visual  communication,  to  equip  the  student  with  skills  necessary 
for  making  verbal  statements,  to  encourage  a  wedding  of  verbal  and 
non-verbal  languages  in  journalism. 

Journalism  III,  combining  the  skills,  experience  and  under- 
standing acquired  in  the  first  two  courses  in  (a)  developing  a 
journalistic  depth  report,  (b)  writing  a  depth  report  with  a  view 
to  its  final  visual  and  graphic  form,  and  (c)  creatively  editing 
the  material  of  a  depth  report. 

Journalism  IV,  combining  knowledge  and  skills  from  the 
earlier  courses  in  planning,  researching,  writing  and  editing 
depth  reports;  "packaging"  depth  coverage  (stories,  sidebars, 
charts,  photos,  etc.);  and  reproducing  it  for  publication  as  a 
professional  and  public  service. 

Journalism  V,  individually  produced  in-depth,  enterprise 
journalism  under  faculty  supervision  on  conference  basis. 

The  campus  long-range  planning  committee  gave  the  new  cur- 
riculum high  priority  for  funding.  Unfortunately,  its  endorsement 
coincided  with  the  first  of  the  university's  severe  budget  cuts. 
However,  using  College  funds  for  a  small  amount  of  new  equipment, 
the  department  put  a  modified  version  into  effect  in  1973-74.   The 
campus  administration  in  1976  allocated  $40,000  for  remodelling 
and  equipment  for  the  program.   It  had  planned  to  allocate  another 
$60,000  for  additional  equipment  and  remodelling  in  1977  but  funds 
were  unavailable. 

When  Jensen  resigned  as  head  in  1977,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  B.  Littlewood.   Littlewood  began  his  journalism  career  as  a 
high  school  sophomore  in  early  1945,  when  the  sports  editor  of  the 
La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus  was  drafted.   Hired  for  the  job,  he 
covered  local  sports  and  wrote  a  daily  sports  column  outside 
school  hours.   For  a  year  after  graduation,  he  was  a  general  assign- 
ment reporter  covering  the  police  and  local  government  and  a  local 
columnist.   He  majored  in  English  at  De  Pauw  University  from  1948 
to  1951.   At  the  end  of  his  junior  year,  he  transferred  to  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern,  from  which  he  received 
the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  with  highest  distinction.   In 
1953,  a  week  before  graduation,  he  joined  the  Chicago  Sun-Times . 
After  covering  the  1954  Illinois  senatorial  campaign,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Springfield  state  capital  bureau,  where  he  covered 
state  government,  the  legislature  and  two  Presidential  campaigns. 
After  a  decade,  he  was  moved  to  the  Sun-Times  Washington  bureau, 
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When  the  School   of  Journalism  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  in  1952,   Bryant  Voris    (left)    of  the  Waterloo 
Republican,   president  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association, 
presented  a  medallion  to  Prof.    Lawrence  W.   Murphy,   first 
director  of  the  school . 


where  he  covered  the  White  House,  Congress,  Supreme  Court,  urban 
affairs  and  the  1968  and  1972  Presidential  campaigns.   He  receiv- 
ed the  American  Political  Science  Association  midwestern  award  for 
distinguished  governmental  reporting  in  1957,  the  Marshall  Field 
Award  for  outstanding  editorial  contributions  to  the  Sun-Times  in 
1962.   In  1975  he  was  a  fellow  in  the  Institute  of  Politics,  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Harvard  University.   His  books 
include  Horner  of  Illinois,  published  by  Northwestern  University 
Press  (1970)  and  Birth  Rates,  Race  and  Religion:   The  Politics  of 
Fertility,  published  this  fall  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Press.   His  articles  have  appeared  in  Saturday  Review,  Columbia 
Journalism  Review,  Harvard  Political  Review,  and  Quill.   He  has 
been  a  regular  columnist  for  Illinois  Issues  and  wrote  a  case 
study,  Bipartisan  Coalition  in  Illinois,  for  the  Eagleton  Insti- 
tute of  Politics. 


The  Department  of  Radio  and  Television 


Head  of  the  Department  of  Radio  and  Television  from  1957  to 
1968,  when  he  left  to  become  director  of  broadcasting  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  was  H.  V.  Cordier,  who  had  received  his  doctorate 
from  the  University,  had  taught  courses  in  broadcasting  and  had 
been  a  producer  at  WILL. 
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The  relationship  between  the  radio-TV  department  and  the 
broadcasting  division  has  always  been  close.   Before  the  School  of 
Journalism  offered  formal  instruction  in  broadcasting,  hundreds  of 
students  and  faculty  members  learned  about  announcing,  dramatics, 
engineering,  music  presentation,  newscasting  and  script  writing 
in  the  WILL  radio  studios. 

The  cooperation  between  the  two  units  continued  after  the 
school  introduced  an  undergraduate  curriculum  in  radio  in  the  fall 
of  1945  and  a  master's  program  the  following  year.   Students  ma- 
joring in  the  curriculum  used  the  facilities  of  WILL  radio  as  lab- 
oratories.  Faculty  members  for  the  new  curriculum  were  recruited 
from  the  personnel  of  WILL  and  the  journalism  faculty.   Down  to 
the  present,  some  station  personnel  have  continued  to  teach  broad- 
casting courses.  And  students  have  continued  to  use  radio  and  TV 
facilities  in  their  instruction.   However,  a  paid  professional 
staff  operates  the  stations. 

The  broadcasting  faculty  also  has  maintained  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  broadcasters  of  the  state,  especially  with  those  in 
news  and  public  affairs  operations.   Prof.  Donald  E.  Brown,  who 
taught  radio  news  courses  and  was  a  WILL  newscaster,  helped  to 
form  the  Illinois  News  Broadcasters  Association  in  1955  and  was 
active  in  its  affairs.   When  he  left  to  join  the  faculty  at  Arizona 
State,  the  association  established  a  scholarship  in  his  name.   It 
honored  him  at  its  twentieth  anniversary  convention  in  May,  1975. 
For  many  years,  broadcasting  faculty  members  provided  a  headquar- 
ters for  the  association  in  Gregory  Hall  and  published  its  news- 
letter. 

The  head  of  the  speech  department  proposed  in  1948  that  in- 
struction in  radio  be  moved  from  the  School  of  Journalism  to  juris- 
diction of  a  radio  council  embracing  commerce,  education,  journal- 
ism, music  and  speech.  However,  the  University  administration 
elected  to  leave  broadcasting  in  the  school,  which  then  offered 
courses  in  radio  news,  radio  advertising,  radio  law,  announcing, 
production  and  direction,  and  script  writing. 

In  the  mid-1950' s,  when  the  University  began  to  operate  a 
television  station,  the  radio  curriculum  was  expanded  to  encompass 
television.   The  curriculum  was  accredited  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  as  a  general  one,  intended  to  prepare  students  for  a 
wide  range  of  positions  in  the  broadcasting  industry.   The  faculty 
was  small.  Until  well  into  the  1960s,  it  consisted  of  the  full- 
time  head,  who  carried  a  full  teaching  load;  a  full-time  professor; 
and  several  part-time  teachers  from  the  broadcasting  division  and 
local  commercial  stations. 
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For  its  own  students  and  for  non-majors  interested  in  tele- 
vision, the  department  formed  the  Television  Workshop  as  an  extra- 
curricular activity.   Under  faculty  supervision,  students  research- 
ed, scripted  and  produced  television  programs,  most  of  which  have 
been  carried  by  WILL-TV.   Broadcasting  students  also  gained  prac- 
tical experience  by  cooperating  with  advertising  majors  in  produc- 
ing the  TV  and  radio  commercials  that  they  prepared  as  class  pro- 
jects. 

After  Cordier  left  the  headship  in  1968,  Frank  Schooley, 
director  of  broadcasting,  served  as  acting  head  for  two  years  while 
a  search  was  conducted  for  a  permanent  replacement.   Patrick  E. 
Welch  took  over  the  headship  in  1970.   He  had  been  chairman  of  the 
radio-TV  department  at  the  University  of  Houston  for  seven  years 
and  chairman  of  its  Department  of  Communications  for  another  seven. 
He  received  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  radio  and  speech 
from  the  University  of  Tulsa  and  his  doctorate  in  speech  and  radio- 
TV  from  Ohio  State  University.   He  had  worked  for  radio  and  TV 
stations  in  Tulsa,  Columbus  and  Houston.  When  Welch  resigned  the 
headship  in  August,  1976,  to  teach  full-time,  Dean  Theodore  Peterson 
took  over  as  acting  head. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Welch  involved  the  faculty  in  an 
assessment  of  the  broadcasting  curriculum.  After  a  lengthy  study, 
the  faculty  proposed  several  changes  in  approach.   However,  the 
College  curriculum  committee  felt  that  the  plan  needed  refinement 
and  sent  it  back  to  the  department  for  further  study.   Since  the 
radio-TV  curriculum  was  soon  due  for  a  reaccreditation  visit  and 
since  the  three  instructional  departments  of  the  College  were  to  be 
examined  by  task  groups  of  the  Campus  Council  on  Program  Evaluation, 
the  department  put  aside  its  plans  for  curriculum  revision  until  it 
could  benefit  from  the  reports  of  those  outside  groups. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism  reaccredited 
the  RTV  sequence  in  the  spring  of  1975.   That  same  spring  the  COPE 
task  group  completed  its  thorough  study. 

The  COPE  task  group  noted  that  radio-TV  everywhere  is  an  aca- 
demic newcomer.   Its  impression  was  that  radio-TV,  as  an  academic 
discipline,  was  everywhere  uniformly  weak.   It  rated  the  department 
as  no  better  than  average  in  a  field  which  is  itself  weak.   But  it 
also  noted  the  department's  strengths:   some  bright,  aggressive, 
inquisitive  students;  some  talented  and  dedicated  young  faculty; 
and  access  to  an  unexcelled  library. 
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Asking  if  radio-TV  is  a  justifiable  academic  concern  of  a 
major  university  such  as  Illinois,  the  task  group  concluded  that  it 
is — provided  that  concentration  not  be  on  the  vocational-trade  me- 
chanics better  offered  at  other  types  of  institutions.  Asking  if 
radio-TV  is  a  desirable  academic  undertaking  for  the  campus,  the 
group  concluded  that  it  is — provided  that  it  be  done  with  excel- 
lence and  innovation  and  with  a  distinction  capitalizing  on  cam- 
pus strengths  and  resources. 

The  task  group  outlined  four  possible  courses  of  action. 
Most  desirable  was  upgrading  the  department  to  a  level  of  true 
excellence,  which  meant,  among  other  things,  additional  equipment 
and  faculty  and  an  intellectual  climate  encouraging  creative, 
scholarly  or  research  activity.   If  the  campus  were  not  to  invest 
additional  funds,  three  other  options  could  be  considered.   One 
was  attempting  to  raise  quality  without  increased  investment  by 
reducing  scope  of  the  curriculum.   Another  was  to  accept  a  de- 
partment no  better  than  average.   And  still  another  was  to  dis- 
mantle the  department. 

Early  the  following  fall,  Dean  Peterson  chaired  an  all- 
College  committee  to  consider  the  task  group  report  and  to  plan 
directions  that  RTV  instruction  might  take.  Although  the  group 
was  pleased  with  its  progress,  it  stopped  work  after  two  months; 
a  proposal  to  abolish  the  College  that  came  then  made  further 
planning  for  RTV  seem  meaningless. 

On  November  10,  1975,  Chancellor  J.  W.  Peltason  and  Vice 
Chancellor  Morton  Weir  forwarded  to  the  College  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  COPE  parent  body.   The  recommendations  were  that  the 
College  of  Communications  be  dissolved;  that  the  Department  of 
Radio  and  TV  be  terminated;  that  the  Department  of  Advertising  be 
eliminated,  its  tenured  faculty  transferred  to  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  its  courses  folded  into 
those  of  marketing;  and  that  the  journalism  program  be  transferred 
to  a  School  of  Journalism  under  the  vice  chancellor  for  academic 
affairs.  The  College  filed  its  response  to  those  recommendations 
in  February. 

On  March  8,  1976,  Chancellor  Peltason  announced  his  decision 
not  to  transfer  advertising  to  commerce.   Two  months  later,  on 
May  6,  he  announced  that  the  essential  structure  would  remain  un- 
changed.  However,  the  RTV  department  was  put  on  "reserve  Status" 
and  admissions  to  its  degree  programs  were  temporarily  suspended. 
The  chancellor  asked  the  College  to  give  him  its  plans  for  the 
department  by  October  1. 
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During  the  summer,  Peterson  was  chairman  of  an  all-College 
committee  that  worked  out  a  plan.   In  September,  the  proposal  was 
presented  to  the  chancellor,  who  endorsed  it.  A  majority  of  the 
faculty  approved  it  in  December.   The  campus  faculty-student  sen- 
ate approved  it  last  May  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  accepted  it 
last  June. 

Under  the  plan,  RTV  will  go  through  two  stages  while  a 
College  long-range  planning  committee  decides  the  ultimate  fu- 
ture of  broadcasting  instruction.   First,  the  general  RTV  cur- 
riculum will  be  phased  out  by  the  end  of  the  current  academic 
year,  when  all  students  in  it  will  be  graduated.   Second,  next 
fall  an  "interim  program,"  with  an  emphasis  on  broadcast  journal- 
ism, will  go  into  effect.   It  provides  a  core  of  basic  RTV  courses- 
Broadcasting  in  Society,  Broadcast  Laboratory,  Legal  and  Policy 
Issues,  Broadcast  Journalism,  and  Special  Problems.  All  of  those 
courses  are  open  to  undergraduates,  although  there  will  be  no 
broadcast  majors  under  the  interim  program.   Graduate  students 
may  take  a  seminar  in  RTV  and  a  world  broadcasting  course  as  well 
as  the  courses  in  broadcast  journalism  and  legal  and  policy  issues, 

Meanwhile,  a  College  committee  appointed  by  the  dean  is 
considering  the  long-term  future  of  radio-TV  instruction  as  part 
of  a  larger  review  of  the  College  as  a  whole  and  the  interrela- 
tionships of  its  various  units.   It  has  invited  student,  faculty, 
professional  broadcasters  and  others  to  share  their  views  in  open 
meetings  and  private  interviews.   It  is  scheduled  to  make  its  re- 
port by  the  end  of  1977.   Although  the  committee  has  not  announc- 
ed its  intentions,  indications  are  that  it  will  recommend  a  re- 
activation of  the  department,  an  undergraduate  major  in  broad- 
cast journalism  and  a  master's  program  in  policy-making  and  man- 
agement in  public  broadcasting. 

Communications  Research  Institute 

Director  of  the  Institute  of  Communications  Research  from 
1957  until  1965  was  Charles  E.  Osgood.  A  New  Englander  who  had 
earned  his  B.A.  at  Dartmouth  and  his  Ph.D.  at  Yale,  he  had  joined 
the  psychology  department  at  Illinois  in  1949  and  had  taken  a 
joint  appointment  in  1952.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  in  1962-63  and  recipient  of  its  Distin- 
guished Scientific  Contribution  Award.   He  received  an  honorary 
D.Sc  from  Dartmouth  in  1962,  the  Kurt  Lewin  Award  from  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issues  in  1971.   Since 
1965  he  has  been  a  fellow  in  the  University's  Center  for  Advanced 
Study.  He  also  has  been  a  fellow  at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
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Discussing  cosmic  issues  one  October  morning  in  1950 
were  Hugh  Cordier,   later  to  become  head  of  the  radio-TV 
department;  Harry  Kelly,  a  master's  candidate  in  jour- 
nalism who  was  to  become  a  star  reporter  for  Associated 
Press;  and  Richard  Rider,   who  was  to  supervise  WILL-TV. 


in  Behavioral  Sciences  in  Palo  Alto.  When  he  resigned  the  Insti- 
tute directorship  to  concentrate  on  his  research,  he  retained  his 
joint  appointments  with  the  Institute  and  psychology  department. 

The  Institute  was  one  of  the  first  interdisciplinary  or- 
ganizations on  campus  and  it  has  remained  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful.  Its  present  faculty  members  also  hold  academic  appointments 
in  law,  linguistics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology, 
speech  and  in  the  College  departments  of  advertising,  journalism 
and  radio-TV.   Throughout  its  existence,  it  has  been  guided  by  the 
four  aims  of  its  original  prospectus : 


"To  conduct  basic  research  on  the  communication  pro- 
cess, using  the  methods  and  disciplines  of  the  social 
sciences  supplemented  by  the  natural  sciences  and  fine 
arts; 

"To  use  the  knowledge  gained  through  such  research 
to  develop  constructive  criticism  on  the  uses  of  mass 
media  in  a  democratic  society; 

"To  provide  research  services  on  the  communication 
problems  of  the  university  and  the  larger  society; 
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"To  develop  a  program  of  graduate  studies  to  advance 
those  aims,  leading  to  a  doctorate  in  communications." 

The  Institute's  approach  to  carrying  out  those  aims  has 
been  interdisciplinary — bringing  together  scholars  from  diverse 
disciplines  whose  interests  center  around  problems  of  language, 
meaning,  message,  and  culture.   To  judge  from  the  published  re- 
search, the  Institute  faculty  has  explored  virtually  every  as- 
pect of  human  communication  at  one  time  or  another  in  its  thir- 
ty years.  A  small  sampling  includes  studies  such  as  these: 
how  dailies  covered  a  national  teachers'  convention;  the  nature 
of  news;  public  opinion  in  occupied  Germany;  the  physiology  and 
psychology  of  second  language  learning;  the  relationships  between 
beliefs,  attitudes  and  behavior;  acceptance  of  punishment  and 
change  in  belief;  the  language  of  sports  pages;  student  attitudes 
toward  instructional  TV;  how  pictures  and  graphs  aid  learning; 
the  influence  of  the  mass  media  on  jury  verdicts;  an  exploration 
in  semantic  space;  the  impact  of  TV  on  libraries;  the  social  role 
of  the  confessions  magazine;  motivational  dynamics  of  language 
behavior;  the  weekly  newspaper  and  its  readers;  how  TV  portrays 
mental  illness;  the  abilities  and  interests  of  daily  newsmen;  the 
public  library  as  a  market  for  first  novels ;  pausal  phenomena  in 
speech;  the  effects  of  TV  on  the  verbal  behavior  of  preschoolers; 
communicating  mental  health  information;  the  international  film 
industry;  and  the  threat  and  promise  of  global  satellite  broad- 
casting. 

The  faculty  is  productive.   In  the  period  1974-77,  Insti- 
tute faculty  members  produced  14  books  and  127  articles,  chapters 
and  monographs.   They  served  on  the  editorial  boards  of  many  na- 
tional academic  journals,  including  the  Journal  of  Consumer  Re- 
search, Policy  Studies  Journal,  Journalism  Monographs,  Journalism 
Quarterly,  Journal  of  Advertising,  Journal  of  Communication, 
Journal  of  Verbal  Learning  and  Verbal  Behavior,  Journal  of  Psycho- 
linguistic  Research,  Public  Tele-Communication  Review  and  Com- 
munication Monographs. 

Although  the  Institute  seemingly  has  staked  out  the  whole 
of  human  communication  as  its  domain,  its  own  traditions  of  in- 
quiry have  taken  hold.  As  a  result,  most  of  its  major  research 
has  fallen  into  three  broad  areas:   (1)  studies  in  language,  mean- 
ing, and  psycholinguistics;  (2)  studies  in  the  psychology  and  so- 
ciology of  attitude  formation  and  public  opinion;  and  (3)  cultural 
studies — investigations  into  the  history,  politics,  and  economics 
of  communications.   Those  three  areas  have  their  parallels  in  the 
doctoral  program.   However,  the  Institute  staff  has  moved  into 
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such  other  areas  as  international  communications  and  cybernetics. 
Besides  its  traditional  lines  of  work,  it  plans  to  take  up  such 
areas  as  the  communications  aspects  of  environmental  design  and 
urban  form. 

The  Institute  has  drawn  its  financial  support  from  several 
sources.   The  College  has  provided  its  share  of  faculty  salaries 
and  a  modest  equipment  and  expense  budget.  Most  of  its  funds 
have  come  from  research  grants  from  several  foundations  and  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In  1962  the  Institute  set  up  within  itself  a  special  unit, 
the  Center  for  Comparative  Psycholinguistics,  to  supervise  cross- 
cultural  meaning.  The  center  was  an  outgrowth  of  research  by 
Charles  Osgood — his  development  of  the  "semantic  differential," 
a  tool  for  measuring  affective  (or,  loosely,  connotative)  meaning. 
Osgood  is  its  director,  William  May  its  co-director.  With  joint 
support  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  center  for  fifteen  years  has 
been  studying  people  who  live  in  diverse  cultures  and  speak  dif- 
ferent languages.  Aims  of  the  research  are  threefold:   (1)  to 
determine,  under  rigorous  conditions,  if  human  beings  share  a 
common  affective  meaning  system,  despite  their  differences  in 
language  and  culture;  (2)  to  construct,  on  the  basis  of  this  shared 
meaning  system,  comparable  and  efficient  instruments  for  measuring 
the  deep,  emotional  aspect  of  what  might  be  called  "subjective 
culture" — that  is,  values,  attitudes,  stereotypes  and  meanings  of 
concepts  generally;  and  (3)  to  apply  the  instruments  to  a  variety 
of  problems  in  cross-cultural  social  science,  including  compiling 
an  Atlas  of  Affective  Meaning.   Staff  members  of  the  center  are 
working  cooperatively  with  colleagues  in  some  thirty  countries 
around  the  world  in  thirty-two  languages. 

From  the  start,  the  Institute  has  had  two  important  pur- 
poses— one  outward,  the  other  inward.   Its  outward  thrust  has  been 
to  encourage  and  support  teaching,  research  and  scholarship  in  re- 
ceptive departments  throughout  the  campus.   Its  inward  thrust  has 
been  to  foster  the  study  of  communications  within  the  College,  to 
provide  an  intellectual  context  for  the  professional  programs,  and 
to  link  those  programs  with  the  more  traditional  departments  on 
campus . 

Before  the  Institute  came  into  being,  there  was  no  active 
scholarship  in  communications  in  campus  departments  where  it 
should  have  naturally  occurred.   For  instance,  the  Institute  was 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Linguistics  in  the 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.   Throughout  the  1950s, 
Osgood  was  doing  research  and  supervising  doctoral  work  in 
psycholinguistics.   In  1955,  he  and  Prof.  Henry  Kahane  of  the 
romance  languages  department ,  while  commuting  to  a  seminar  on 
anthropology  and  linguistics  in  Indiana,  talked  of  starting  a 
doctoral  program  in  linguistics  at  Illinois.   Their  plan  called 
for  a  program  to  be  taught  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  from 
romance  languages,  speech  and  the  Institute,  which  provided  the 
administrative  home  and  was  the  chief  center  of  linguistics 
throughout  the  1950s.  Work  in  linguistics  was  transferred  to 
the  liberal  arts  College  in  1960,  where  it  remained  a  program 
until  the  creation  of  the  department  in  1965.   First  chairman 
of  the  department  was  Prof.  Robert  Lees,  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute.  Similarly  the  Institute  stimulated  the  study  of  communi- 
cations in  other  areas — public  opinion,  the  economics  of  commu- 
nications, political  communication,  anthropological  linguistics, 
cognitive  psychology,  attitude  change,  international  communica- 
tions and  popular  culture. 

Howard  Maclay,  a  member  of  the  faculty  since  1956,  suc- 
ceeded Osgood  as  director  of  the  Institute  in  1965.   He  had 
helped  Osgood  to  establish  the  Center  for  Comparative  Linguis- 
tics, and  he  had  been  acting  director  in  1964-65,  when  Osgood 
was  on  leave.  A  liberal  arts  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  had  earned  his  master's  degree  and  doctorate  in  an- 
thropology at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  held  a  postdoc- 
toral fellowship  at  Howard  University.   When  he  asked  to  be  reliev- 
ed of  the  directorship  in  1969,  he  was  succeeded  by  James  W.  Carey, 

A  native  of  Rhode  Island,  Carey  had  come  to  the  University 
as  a  graduate  student  in  advertising.   He  took  his  master's  in 
advertising,  his  doctorate  in  communications.   He  had  been  a 
visiting  professor  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  in  1967-68. 
As  director  of  the  Institute,  he  continued  his  teaching  and  his 
scholarship  in  diverse  fields — economics,  sociology  and  history 
among  them.   He  published  brilliant  critiques  of  Marshall  McLuhan, 
explored  the  mythos  of  the  electronic  revolution,  and  urged  a 
study  of  the  media  in  their  institutional  and  cultural  contexts. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Institute  had  helped  to  develop 
and  supervise  education  in  communications  at  the  doctoral  level. 
The  doctoral  program,  like  the  Institute,  is  interdisciplinary. 
It  draws  upon  many  faculty  from  the  College  and  from  other  depart- 
ments throughout  the  university.   At  its  core  are  the  traditions 
of  research  built  up  within  the  Institute — studies  in  language 
and  meaning,  studies  in  attitude  and  opinion  formation  and  change 
and  cultural  studies  in  the  history,  politics  and  economics  of 
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communication.   Since  the  program  was  begun  in  1949,  it  has 
granted  more  than  140  degrees. 

Originally,  the  doctoral  program  was  lodged  in  the  Grad- 
uate College,  where  it  was  administered  by  an  interdepartmental 
committee.   In  the  1966-67  academic  year,  it  was  transferred  to 
the  College,  where  it  was  administered  by  the  dean  and  an  inter- 
disciplinary committee.   On  March  17,  1972 — a  date  recognizing 
Director  Carey's  Irish  ancestry — the  dean  moved  the  program  to 
the  Institute.   The  director  of  the  Institute  is  responsible  for 
supervising  and  staffing  the  program. 

Carey  left  the  University  in  August,  1976,  to  become 
Gallup  professor  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  Maclay  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  as  Institute  director. 

Division  of  Broadcasting 

When  the  school  became  a  College,  Frank  Schooley  had  al- 
ready been  director  of  broadcasting  for  three  years  and  associated 
with  campus  radio  since  he  received  his  journalism  degree  in  1929. 
He  succeeded  Robert  Hudson,  a  former  executive  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  who  was  director  from  1949  to  1954.   From  the 
beginnings  of  broadcasting  on  campus  until  1949,  Jozef  Wright  had 
been  the  director  of  the  radio  station  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  public  information  officer. 

The  radio  station  was  already  five  years  old  when  the 
School  of  Journalism  was  established.   In  1972,  WILL  observed 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  issuing  an  LP  phonograph  recording 
with  excerpts  of  its  programs  over  the  decades — among  them,  a 
classroom  lecture,  the  Illinois  Farm  Hour,  Stories  'n'  Stuff, 
Books  in  the  News,  Illinois  football  and  basketball  games,  and 
Prof.  Paul  Landis'  traditional  reading  of  "The  Christmas  Carol" 
by  Dickens. 

Although  the  University  was  granted  a  license  to  operate 
a  radio  transmitter  on  March  28,  1922,  it  was  involved  in  radio 
even  before  that.   For  a  number  of  years  earlier,  faculty  and 
students  had  experimented  with  crystal  receivers  and  other  radio 
apparatus.   In  October,  1921,  the  University  was  granted  an  ex- 
perimental license  to  operate  a  transmitter — call  letters  9XU — 
on  frequencies  ranging  from  300  to  360  meters.   Between  then  and 
May,  1922,  some  athletic  contests  were  broadcast;  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  the  station  was  used  only  for  experimental 
and  amateur  communication. 
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Chatting  at  an  alumni  get-together  in  October,   1959,   were 
(1   to  r)    Mrs.   Joan  Reeve  Cunningham    '51,  Mrs.   Lynn  Hershey 
Chesson    '51,   George  A.   Grubb    '59,  Mrs.   Loreena  Moudy  Ivens 
'45,   and  Richard  Judy    '51. 


Radio  was  still  in  its  infancy  when  the  University  began 
broadcasting  over  WRM  in  1922.   (The  call  letters  were  changed 
to  WILL  six  years  later.)   The  first  transmitter  was  constructed 
in  the  electrical  engineering  laboratories ,  where  the  department 
used  it  in  its  experimental  work  in  1924-25. 

In  April,  1926,  Boetius  H.  Sullivan  of  Chicago,  in  memory 
of  his  father,  gave  the  University  a  radio  station  to  be  used 
"as  a  means  of  educational  aid  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  to  whom  my  father  was  so  endeared."  The  station  was 
officially  designated  the  Roger  C.  Sullivan  Memorial  Station. 
It  went  on  the  air  the  following  November. 

The  gift  included  funds  to  construct  a  building  and  a 
1,000-watt  Western  Electric  transmitter  and  tower.   The  building 
was  situated  at  the  south  end  of  Illini  Field,  facing  Wright 
Street.   On  the  first  floor  was  the  transmitter;  on  the  second 
were  the  main  studio  and  two  smaller  ones.   Programs  could  also 
be  broadcast  from  six  other  studios — in  the  Auditorium,  Lincoln 
Hall,  Smith  Memorial  Hall  and  other  buildings.   They  also  could 
be  picked  up  from  other  rooms.  Altogether,  the  station  had  27 
remote  points  for  broadcasting. 

A  decade  later,  in  May,  1936,  after  several  changes  in 
frequencies  and  power,  the  Federal  Communications  Commissic 
authorized  WILL  to  operate  on  580  kc  during  daytime  hours,  lue 
present  frequency  and  schedule  of  the  AM  station.   (Since  1941, 
WILL  has  broadcast  on  FM  as  well.)  Work  began  in  1936  on  erect- 
ing a  new  antenna  and  transmitter  building  at  the  extreme  south 
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end  of  the  University's  experimental  farms.  WILL  moved  into  its 
present  studios  in  Gregory  Hall  in  1942. 

In  its  early  years,  the  radio  station  struggled  with  the 
problems  that  were  later  to  beset  campus  television  in  its  first 
decade — inadequate  signal,  inadequate  facilities,  inadequate  staff, 
inadequate  budget,  and  inadequate  appreciation  by  its  intended 
audience.   The  Decatur  Review  in  1929  commented:   "WILL,  in  the 
opinion  of  at  least  one  local  fan,  is  a  mighty  poor  advertisement 
for  the  University  of  Illinois."  It  complained  that  programs  were 
just  thrown  together  without  regard  for  listeners'  interests.   It 
added  that  the  station  could  be  the  best  in  the  region  if  it  prop- 
erly utilized  the  University's  resources. 

That  year  the  station  hired  its  first  full-time  employee, 
Schooley.  Previously  the  station  had  got  along  with  a  couple  of 
part-time  announcers  and  a  part-time  engineer.  During  the  early 
30s,  Schooley  did  a  little  of  everything — programming,  announcing, 
engineering  chore-work.  When  historian  J.  W.  Randall  delivered 
his  classroom  lectures  over  WILL,  Schooley  set  up  the  equipment, 
mounted  the  platform  to  introduce  the  speaker,  handled  the  engi- 
neering end  at  the  studio,  then  picked  up  the  gear  when  the  lec- 
ture was  over. 

Classroom  lectures  were  a  WILL  staple  in  the  30s  and  early 
40s.   They  constituted  about  a  third  of  the  weekly  schedule  in 
1933.   Gradually,  they  gave  way  to  other  types  of  programming, 
and  the  number  of  courses  on  the  air  dropped  from  31  in  1942  to 
six  in  1947. 

Good  music  has  always  been  an  important  part  of  WILL's  pro- 
gramming. Much  of  it  once  was  live;  the  station  even  had  its  own 
chamber  orchestra,  the  WILL  Sinfonietta,  in  1937.   But  long-play 
records  and  high-fidelity  tape  reduced  the  need  for  live  per- 
formances and  extended  the  station's  capabilities  for  quality 
music.   The  station  has  prided  itself  on  its  reporting  and  dis- 
cussion of  public  issues,  especially  since  World  War  II.   Such 
network  newsmen  and  analysts  as  Robert  Goralski,  Wilson  Hall  and 
Quincy  Howe  have  been  on  the  station  staff. 

In  time  WILL  built  a  large  and  loyal  audience  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana.   Its  hours  on  the  air  increased  steadily — from  1,601 
in  1936  to  3,559  in  1942  to  3,981  in  1947.  The  number  of  persons 
appearing  in  its  programs  rose  from  169  in  1936  to  1,148  in  1947. 
That  year  WILL  boasted  that  it  still  broadcast  more  classroom 
lectures  than  any  other  station  in  the  U.S.,  that  it  had  the  only 
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full-hour  farm  program  in  the  state  and  that  it  carried  a  more 
complete  market  report  than  any  other  station. 

In  1950  the  station  became  a  part  of  a  newly-created 
Division  of  Communications.  With  dissolution  of  that  division 
in  1954,  it  was  placed  in  the  School  of  Journalism. 

As  a  pioneer  university  station,  WILL  was  a  leader  in  the 
growth  of  educational  radio.   It  helped  to  form  the  tape  net- 
work of  the  National  Educational  Broadcasters  Association,  which 
from  1951  onward  played  an  important  part  in  distributing  edu- 
cational radio  programs  and  which  for  eighteen  years  had  its 
home  in  the  school  and  later  college. 

When  television  came  along,  the  University  moved  into 
that  medium  as  well.  As  with  radio,  progress  was  slow;  for 
years  it  was  retarded  by  a  taxpayer's  lawsuit  in  addition  to 
shortages  of  budget,  facilities  and  personnel. 

The  first  public  move  towards  entry  into  TV  came  in 
February,  1950,  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  appropriated  $75,000 
for  a  new  FM  antenna,  intended  also  for  television.   The  follow- 
ing December,  Park  Livingston  of  the  board  testified  before  the 
F.C.C.  and  filed  supporting  statements  from  Governor  Adlai 
Stevenson,  President  George  D.  Stoddard  and  Major  Lenox  Lohr. 
Said  Livingston:   "It  is  the  intent  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  utilize  television  in  extending  its  educational  services  to 
the  people  of  the  state."  The  University  in  ensuing  months  told 
the  F.C.C.  of  its  interest  in  acquiring  Channel  12  and  submitted 
rebuttals  when  commercial  broadcasters  opposed  the  assignment. 

Commercial  broadcasters  were  against  the  entry  into  TV 
of  any  tax-supported  institution,  particularly  the  University, 
in  competition  with  themselves.   They  said  that  their  own  stations 
would  welcome  University-produced  educational  telecasts.   The 
Illinois  Broadcasters  Association  in  August,  1951,  passed  a  reso- 
lution making  essentially  those  points.   House  Majority  Leader 
Franklin  U.  Stransky  in  1953  introduced  a  bill  in  the  General 
Assembly  to  prevent  the  University's  operating  a  TV  station  but 
it  was  defeated.   Then  in  September,  1954,  Stephen  Turkovich  of 
Evanston  filed  a  taxpayer's  suit  charging  that  the  University  was 
misusing  its  appropriation  by  spending  funds  on  TV.   He  was  sub- 
sequently joined  by  other  plaintiffs.  After  the  court  dismissed 
the  case,  it  was  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court.   In  May, 
1957,  it  upheld  the  lower  court  and  dismissed  the  appeal. 
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Meanwhile,  the  University  proceeded  to  put  WILL-TV  on  the 
air.   It  created  a  motion  picture-TV  unit  in  1953  to  produce 
educational  programs  for  commercial  stations,  including  WCIA 
in  Champaign,  until  WILL-TV  came  into  being.   It. acquired  gifts 
in  money  and  in  kind  to  equip  a  TV  facility:   $100,000  from  the 
Fund  for  Adult  Education,  $90,000  from  General  Electric,  $53,000 
from  the  National  Education  and  Radio  Center,  $lu,000  from 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacture.   It  converted  rooms  in  Mem- 
orial Stadium  into  studios  and  on  the  stadium  erected  a  tower 
that  would  send  a  signal  over  a  45-50-mile  radius.   On  August  1, 
1955,  WILL-TV  at  last  went  on  the  air. 

In  the  dozen  years  that  followed  WILL-TV  struggled  for- 
ward, but  its  progress  was  still  slow.   It  moved  to  new  studios 
in  a  converted  bakery  at  hain  and  Goodwin,  Urbana,  in  1962,  and 
four  years  later  it  got  a  uew  tower  at  Allerton  Park  that  ex- 
tended its  coverage  radius  to  some  70  miles.   It  added  a  new 
studio  for  color  broadcasting  in  1968,  and  it  acquired  an  adjoin- 
ing house  for  office  space.   The  motion  picture  unit  moved  to 
quarters  above  a  store  on  Green  Street  in  1958  and  remained  there 
for  five  years,  until  a  fire  damaged  or  destroyed  much  of  its 
equipment  and  left  it  homeless.   It  started  anew  in  a  house  on 
Wright  Street.   In  1964,  it  was  administratively  separated  from 
the  station  and  made  a  separate  unit  of  the  broadcasting  division. 
Although  it  consistently  produced  quality  work,  it  was  perennially 
beset  by  financial  difficulties.   It  was  closed  down  in  1974. 

The  quality  of  WILL-TV  programming  improved  consistently 
over  the  years.   For  the  most  part,  the  station  relied  heavily 
on  programs  from  the  educational  networks  and  other  sources.   It 
was  the  first  educational  station  to  carry  Play  of  the  Week,  an 
outstanding  dramatic  series  that  it  booked  from  commercial  sources, 
But  in  varying  amounts  at  d-"  "ferent  times,  it  produced  programs 
of  its  own — children's  programs;  news,  public  affairs  and  docu- 
mentary programs;  listener  phone-in  programs.   It  turned  out  an 
excellent  children's  series  that  had  a  long  run  on  the  National 
Educational  Television  network.  And  as  program  quality  improved, 
the  viewer  audience  grew. 

When  Schooley  retired  in  1973,  his  successor  as  director 
of  broadcasting  was  Donald  Mullally,  then  a  member  of  the  radio- 
television  teaching  faculty  who  had  earned  his  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  in  speech  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
his  doctorate  at  Michigan  State  and  had  studied  law  as  well. 
Confronted  by  a  state  budget  that  was  falling  far  behind  infla- 
tion, he  turned  to  alternative  sources  of  funds.  He  used  the 
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stations  for  periodic  fund-raising  drives.   He  established  Friends 
of  WILL,  an  organization  of  listeners  and  viewers  who  contributed 
money  and  personal  services .   He  vigorously  sought  federal  funds ; 
in  1977  the  television  station  alone  will  receive  nearly  $207,000 
from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.   With  his  staff, 
he  revamped  the  radio  schedule  and  developed  separate  programming 
policies  for  the  AM  and  FM  stations.   In  television,  he  sought 
to  increase  the  number  of  local  productions.   With  the  University 
administration,  he  explored  the  possibilities  of  acquiring  a 
radio  station  to  serve  Chicago  and  northern  Illinois.   In  the 
fall  of  1977,  the  Board  of  Trustees  reaffirmed  its  determination 
to  obtain  an  AM  license  in  Cicero.   WILL-TV  has  plans  to  join 
other  non-commercial  stations  in  receiving  programs  via  satellite 
rather  than  by  phone  lines . 

By  1976,  according  to  audience  studies  by  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co., 
WILL-TV  ranked  seventeenth  of  206  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
stations  in  percentage  of  market  reached.   The  number  of  house- 
holds reached — 91,000 — had  increased  40  percent  over  the  previous 
year  and  82  percent  since  1974.   In  the  spring  of  1977,  WILL-AM 
was  reaching  50,200  listeners  each  week,  WILL-FM  27,800. 

The  College  Again 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism and  later  the  College  have  cooperated  with  the  College  of 
Agriculture  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  agricultural  com- 
munications.  The  present  curriculum,  formed  in  the  early  1960s, 
enrolls  about  seventy  students  and  is  the  largest  undergraduate 
program  in  the  nation  for  preparing  professional  agricultural  com- 
municators.  Employer  demand  for  graduates  of  the  program  has 
regularly  exceeded  the  supply.  Under  the  present  arrangement, 
students  enroll  in  the  agricultural  communications  program  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  when  they  gain  a  knowledge  of  various 
phases  of  agriculture  and  take  a  few  basic  courses  in  communica- 
tions.  They  receive  their  professional  education  in  the  three 
departments  of  the  College  of  Communications — advertising,  jour- 
nalism and  radio-TV.   They  take  essentially  the  same  professional 
courses  as  the  College's  own  majors.   The  College  also  offers  its 
own  students  a  minor  in  home  economics  and  those  in  teacher  edu- 
cation programs  a  minor  in  communications. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  College  has  worked  hard  to  pro- 
vide its  students  with  a  quality  education.   Its  achievements 
have  been  recognized  by  outside  agencies  and  authorities.   The 
American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  the  national  accred- 
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iting  body,  has  regularly  accredited  its  sequences  in  advertising, 
news-editorial  journalism,  and  radio-TV,  most  recently  in  1975. 
The  School  of  Public  Communications  at  Syracuse  University  in 
1972  asked  107  journalism  administrators  what  they  regarded  as 
the  best  schools  of  journalism  in  the  nation.   Illinois  was  among 
the  schools  getting  high  rankings  for  quality  of  faculty,  effec- 
tiveness of  graduate  programs  in  professional  areas,  quality  of 
its  doctoral  program,  and  relevancy  of  its  research  program.   It 
also  was  among  those  singled  out  for  its  outstanding  service  to 
the  business  world.   In  November,  1973,  Change  magazine  reported 
a  preliminary  study  by  two  Columbia  sociologists  of  the  leading 
professional  schools.   Among  journalism  schools,  Illinois  ranked 
second  (after  Columbia  and  followed  by  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin).   A  revised  study  by  the  same  two  researchers,  pub- 
lished in  Change  in  December,  1974,  still  put  Illinois  among  the 
top  half-dozen  schools,  which,  as  one  of  the  researchers  later 
explained,  should  be  regarded  as  of  "equal  caliber."   In  1975, 
an  UNESCO  study  of  teaching  in  mass  communications  listed  the 
Institute  of  Communications  Research  as  among  the  leading  centers 
in  the  world. 

Faculty  members  of  the  College  would  be  less  than  human 
if  they  were  not  pleased  by  such  complimentary  recognition  by 
their  peers.   But  they  also  know  that  such  rankings  and  judgments 
can  be  fallible  and  may  change.   Even  so,  those  outside  evalua- 
tions of  past  accomplishments  do  provide  inspiration  and  impose 
responsibilities  as  the  College  moves  into  its  second  half -century. 
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GREETINGS  FROM  ALUMNI  AND  FORMER  FACULTY: 


LOUIS  ALEXANDER  TRAXEL,  Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 
3011  Cambridge  Place,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  20007,  class  of 
1925: 

"Since  retiring  in  1973,  I  do  a  little  legal  work,  serve 
on  a  number  of  Bar  Association  Committees,  the  Police  Chief's 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Georgetown  Citizens  Association.   In  the 
summer,  it's  polo  and  in  the  winter  the  theater  and  concerts. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  strides  the  College  has  made 
in  the  last  55  years.  When  I  was  in  school,  we  had  'courses  in 
journalism'  taught  by  Dr.  Scott  and  the  Messrs.  Watson  and  Davis. 
Most  of  our  education  came  from  working  on  the  Daily  Illini.  My 
beat  was  engineering,  and  I  covered  the  first  photoelectric  cell 
developed  by  Dr.  Kunz,  talking  movies  by  Dr.  Tykociner,  ventilla- 
tion  for  the  Hudson  vehicular  tunnel  by  Dr.  Willard  and  other 
firsts. 

"My  most  dubious  distinction  would  be  that  I  probably  was 
the  only  Daily  Illini  news  editor  who  was  not  elected  to  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.   The  friend  who  proposed  me  said  that  my  peers  felt 
that  I  was  most  unlikely  to  succeed  in  life.   It  may  not  have 
been  successful  but  it  has  been  an  interesting  life." 

JOHN  A.  TANGERMAN,  Apt.  2A,  2804  Cumberland  Dr.,  Valparaiso, 
Ind.  46383,  class  of  1925: 

"Congratulations  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  College  of 
Communications.  When  I  was  a  journalism  major,  class  of  '25,  it 
was  the  Department  of  Journalism  under  Professor  Scott.   The  pic- 
ture of  University  Hall  brought  back  memories  of  my  years  at  Illi- 
nois and  the  classes  in  journalism  held  there.   I  regret  that  the 
College  of  Communication,  with  its  present  in-depth  faculty  and 
comprehensive  program,  was  not  in  existence  then.   But  I  did  re- 
ceive enough  education  in  journalism  to  qualify  for  my  first  job 
in  journalism  with  the  Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Company  as 
assistant  editor  of  a  monthly  house  organ  called  "After  Hours." 
My  supervisor  was  a  former  captain  in  the  British  Army  during 
World  War  I  and  Samuel  Insull  and  his  associates  controlled  this 
company  as  well  as  those  in  Chicago,  Northern  Illinois,  and  South 
Shore  electric  line  from  Chicago  to  South  Bend. 

"My  first  assignment  was  to  write  a  feature  story  of  the  high 
tension  power  lines  under  construction  south  of  Hammond  and  the 
course  in  feature  writing  was  put  to  good  use.  And  the  courses  in 
newspaper  writing,  headline  writing,  journalistic  law  and  my  exper- 
ience as  a  reporter  for  the  Daily  Illini  were  put  to  good  use  along 
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with  the  practical  experience  in  journalism  I  was  getting.   I  was 
also  introduced  to  advertising  and  in  time  I  laid  out  the  ads  and 
wrote  the  copy  and  arranged  for  their  production  for  the  utility 
stores  throughout  Indiana.   I  visited  my  correspondents  monthly 
and  picked  up  news.   I  continued  my  career  in  advertising  for  36 
years  with  the  Hammond  Times,  retiring  in  1973. 

"A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  met  as  a  student  of  journalism, 
Robert  Deputy  '25,  continued  in  journalism  and  eventually  became 
a  very  successful  publisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Lawrence, 
Indiana,  outside  of  Indianapolis.  He  brought  the  used  printing 
equipment  from  North  Dakota.   Bob  and  I  have  been  in  touch  all  these 
years  and  last  year  both  of  us  celebrated  50th  wedding  anniversar- 
ies.  He,  too,  is  retired  but  some  of  his  six  children  continued 
careers  in  journalism. 

"I  really  never  became  personally  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  "big  names"  on  the  Illini  but  I  followed  the  careers  of  Wallace 
Duell,  foreign  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News ,  Joe  Ator, 
Red  Hodgson  and  Kaufman. 

"My  enrollment  at  Illinois  was  a  turning  point  of  my  life 
and  I  can  still  hear  Thomas  Arkle  Clark  talking  to  the  class  of  '25 
that  first  semester.   I  had  enrolled  as  an  engineer  but  switched 
to  journalism  after  one  year.   I  really  had  no  high  school  prepar- 
edness but  managed  to  pass  entrance  examinations  by  going  to  night 
classes  in  Chicago  three  nights  a  week  for  two  years.   President 
Willard  was  impressed  with  my  record  and  gave  his  okay.   I  would 
have  graduated  with  the  class  of  1925  had  not  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  to  get  into  journalism  at  the  end  of  my  junior  year. 
I  later  attended  night  classes  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  to  get  my  degree  from  President  Robert  Hutchins. 

"I  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  and  attended  conventions  as  a  delegate  in  Sioux 
Falls,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago  and  held  local  guild  offices,  in- 
cluding the  presidency  three  times. 

"The  College  of  Communications  has  so  much  more  to  offer 
the  students  today  and  the  opportunities  and  rewards  are  so  much 
greater. 

"Hope  to  be  present  when  the  class  of  '25  gets  together 
again  June  1980.   I  will  be  81  then  and  my  wife  78." 

DR.  CHARLES  L.  ALLEN,  Consultant  in  Communications,  Research, 
and  Management,  P.O.  Box  4005,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  93103,  former 
Professor  of  Journalism: 

"Congratulations  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  U.  of  111. 
School  of  Journalism.  Many  times  during  my  12  years  (1925-37)  on 
the  faculty,  I  wondered  if  we  would  make  it  to  the  next  semester. 
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Some  day  let  me  tell  you  about  the  poverty,  humiliation,  and  frus- 
tration we  suffered  in  getting  the  School  started  . 

"I  joined  Murphy  in  Sept.  1925,  was  graduated  from  the  U. 
of  North  Dakota,  where  I  had  taught  the  copyreading  and  typography 
labs  for  Murphy,  then  head  of  that  department.   No  matter  what  the 
records  say,  only  Lawrence  Murphy  and  I  were  full-time  journalism 
teachers .   Charles  Davis  was  busy  with  reporting ,  and  a  few  other 
chores.   Larry  Triggs  taught  only  copyreading  and  pursued  the  M.A. 
in  English.   Siebert  came  the  next  year,  Barlow  the  third  year. 

"Murphy  told  me  when  I  came  that  he  was  working  toward  a 
School  of  Journalism  and  asked  me  to  get  acquainted  with  as  many 
publishers  and  legislators  as  I  could.   For  the  next  two  years  we 
were  busy  getting  support  for  the  school.   That  word  'school*  didn't 
mean  very  much  to  some  of  our  friends,  and  someone  thought  the  bill 
would  have  more  success  if  we  used  the  higher-sounding  word  'college.' 
When  we  started  up  in  1927,  it  was  called  a  school  because  the  ad- 
ministration held  it  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  and  a  sub- 
ordinate division  could  not  be  a  college. 

"I  moved  into  Murphy's  office  with  him  for  two  years  because 
that  was  the  only  room  journalism  had,  with  an  overflow  into  the 
next  room,  used  both  as  a  reading  room  and  laboratory.  Not  until 
the  summer  of  1927  did  we  get  more  room  and  some  lab  facilities. 
We  got  some  typewriters  each  year.   Those  first  few  years  were  really 
tough. 

"Starting  as  a  printers'  devil  in  the  Towner,  N.D.  Press  at 
age  10,  I  had  worked  a  total  of  more  than  6  years — part-time  when 
in  school,  full-time  in  vacations — before  I  came  to  Illinois.   I 
was  no  great  journalist  but  with  brief  stints  on  the  Grand  Forks 
Herald  and  Minneapolis  Journal ,  and  a  lot  of  time  on  weeklies ,  I  was 
decently  grounded  and  I  was  a  full  journeyman  printer. 

"We  had  such  meager  lab  facilities  that  I  told  Murphy  I  in- 
tended to  buy  a  weekly  and  use  it  as  a  working  lab.   Starting  in 
1929,  I  bought  the  Fisher  Reporter,  Tolono  Herald  and  Pesotum  Chief 
for  this  purpose.   I  sold  those  papers  in  September  1937  when  I 
went  to  Rutgers  to  be  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association. 

"The  teaching  career  I  had  begun  as  principal  of  a  small 
high  school  in  North  Dakota  (2  years)  ran  into  51  years  before  I 
retired  in  1970.   I  was  assistant  dean  and  director  of  research 
at  Northwestern  University,  1940-60;  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communications  at  Oklahoma  State  University, 
Stillwater,  1941-67;  director  of  graduate  studies  in  journalism 
at  Texas  Tech  University,  1967-69;  director  of  the  Mass  Communica- 
tions Center  and  professor  of  journalism  at  the  Chinese  University, 
Hong  Kong,  1969-70. 

"Along  the  way  I  published  nine  books  (some  good,  some  bad, 
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But  only  the  lousy  ones  made  money),  and  many,  many  articles  and 
pamphlets.   I  was  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism,  two  terms;  got  the  Amos  Award  from  N.E.A.;  was  chief 
of  the  news  section  of  OWI  in  World  War  II.   I  keep  busy  with  many 
activities  and  my  avocation  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
"I  wish  you  and  the  School  the  greatest  success." 

EOLENE  (PAT)  WATSON  BROWN,  P.O.  Box  15793,  New  Orleans,  La. 
70175,  Class  of  1939: 

"No  matter  how  I  try  to  temper  my  view,  I  find  I  must  report 
that  the  story  of  my  life  since  I  graduated  from  that  old  'School 
of  Journalism'  in  1939  can  be  summarized  in  one  short  sentence: 
I  have  spent  those  intervening  years  fighting  in  myself  and  others 
that  tired  old  male  chauvinist  attitude  which  insists  that  women 
should  be  homemakers,  not  writers. 

"Only  in  the  last  few  years  have  I  found  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion:  To  write  mornings,  before  I  report  to  another  job  which  pays 
my  bills. 

"Am  I  terribly  out  of  date  and  alone  in  my  viewpoint?   I 
thought  so,  until  I  went  back  to  the  35th  reunion  of  the  1939  uni- 
versity class.   I  realized  then,  at  the  end  of  that  evening,  that 
the  only  contribution  by  a  woman  mentioned,  out  of  all  the  contri- 
butions of  graduates  applauded  during  that  event,  was  that  two  or 
three  feminine  graduates  had  helped  arrange  the  reunion  agenda. 

"In  my  own  case,  I  was  able  to  practice  my  craft,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success,  until  after  I  married  in  1952  and  my  hus- 
band and  I  began  travelling  about  the  South  and  Southwest.   Then 
I  ran  headlong  into  the  litany  of  city  editors:   'We  don't  hire 
women  writers.1   To  contribute  to  our  expectedly  small  gypsy  in- 
come, I  worked  at  whatever  I  could,  usually  in  some  phase  of  office 
work. 

"After  my  husband  and  I  separated,  and  I  settled  here  in 
New  Orleans,  I  began  trying,  during  those  early-morning  writing 
hours,  to  recapture  that  creative  ability  I  thought  I'd  lost. 

"Purely  by  accident,  I  began  research  at  that  time  into  the 
basic  nature  of  creativity.  Now,  15  years  later,  I'm  working  hard 
on  the  final  draft  of  the  book  which  shares  my  views  with  the  pub- 
lic. 

"I  find  I  can  be  equally  creative  in  the  work  which  now  sup- 
ports me:   teaching  typing,  spelling  and  Business  English  to  bud- 
ding secretaries.  And  occasionally  I  teach  a  class  in  'Developing 
Creativity. ' 

"I  can't  wait  to  finish  this  current  book,  so  I  can  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  an  earlier  one,  which  reports  what  it's  like 
to  finish  growing  up  at  the  age  of  58.  And  I  want  that  out  of 
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the  way,  so  I  can  begin  producing  the  novels  which  were  born  dur- 
ing those  gypsy  years. 

"Who  says  we  stop  living  at  60?  Or  that  it's  ever  too  late 
to  find  the  answers  to  our  problems?" 

JOSEPH  BRUCE  CAMPBELL,  515  South  Jackson,  Belleville,  111. 
62221,  Class  of  1928: 

"I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  letter  of  my  classmate 
Roy  Dooley  (summer  issue) .   Roy  and  I  were  active  together  in  the 
Illinois  Press  Association  in  the  'old  days'  when  I  was  president 
in  1946  and  saw  each  other  frequently.   I  have  been  retired  for 
about  seven  years  except  for  part-time  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Nashville,  111.,  and  a  director 
of  Illinois  State  Trust  Co.  of  Belleville. .. .1  have  only  the  fond- 
est memories  for  that  1927-28  faculty,  particularly  my  good  friend 
Fred  Siebert." 
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Dean  Theodore  Peterson    (left)    traded  gossip 
with  four  alumni  at  the  Homecoming  coffee  hour  in 
October,   1958.      He  recalls  them  as  Robert  Heiman 
'50,  Richard  Judy    '51,   Lawrence  Doherty    '47  and 
Nadine  Duerwachter    '50. 


SOME  FORMER  FACULTY  MEMBERS 


When  alumni  send  in  news  of  their  activities,  they  often 
include  a  line  of  greeting  to  a  favorite  teacher.   It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  include  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  teachers 
who  have  served  students  since  the  school  was  established  in  1927. 
Especially  since  the  doctoral  program  was  established,  many  superb 
teachers  have  held  appointments  only  for  the  few  years  they  worked 
toward  their  degrees.  What  follows,  then,  are  sketches  of  only 
some  former  faculty  members  who  have  taught  for  varying  periods  at 
various  times  during  the  history  of  the  school: 

CHARLES  L.  ALLEN  was  on  the  journalism  faculty  for  a  dozen 
years — from  1925  until  1937,  when  he  left  to  become  director  of 
the  journalism  department  at  Rutgers  University.   During  that  dozen 
years,  he  was  owner  and  publisher  of  five  Illinois  newspapers;  for 
nine  of  them — from  1928  on — he  was  director  of  the  Illinois  State 
High  School  Press  Association.   Before  coming  to  Illinois,  he  had 
been  printer,  make-up  editor,  assistant  city  editor,  assistant 
editor  and  editor-manager  of  newspapers  in  his  native  North  Dakota — 
in  Towner,  Granville,  Jamestown  and  Grand  Forks.   He  also  had  taught 
English,  journalism,  printing  and  even  boys'  band  in  high  schools 
in  Grand  Forks  and  Norwich,  N.  D.,  and  at  Jefferson  Junior  High, 
Minneapolis.   He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity in  North  Dakota  in  1924,  his  master's  from  Illinois  in  1927, 
and  his  doctorate  from  Northwestern  in  1948.   He  left  the  journal- 
ism directorship  at  Rutgers,  where  he  also  was  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  in  1940  to  become  assistant 
dean  and  director  of  research  at  Medill  School  of  Journalism.   In 
1960,  he  became  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Oklahoma 
State  University.   From  1967  to  1969,  he  was  director  of  graduate 
studies  at  Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock.   His  books  in- 
clude Country  Journalism  (1927),  Manual  of  Printing  (1929),  Pub- 
lications of  New  Jersey  (1939)  and  Free  Circulation  Newspapers 
(1940). 

REUEL  R.  BARLOW  joined  the  journalism  faculty  in  the  year 
that  the  school  was  established,  1927,  and  served  on  it  until  his 
retirement  in  1963.   He  was  interested  in  journalism  from  the  age 
of  12,  when  he  handset  a  small  newspaper  that  he  sold  to  neighbors 
in  his  hometown,  Monticello,  Wisconsin.   He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  attended  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.   He 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Democrat,  reporter  and  news 
editor  of  the  LaCrosse  Leader-Press,  state  capitol  reporter  for 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  in  Madison  and  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.   Before  coming  to  Illinois,  he  taught 
English  and  rhetoric  at  Iowa  State  and  journalism  at  the  University 
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If  you  can  successfully  name  alii 
Homecoming  coffee  hour  in  the  jdi 
have  a  pretty  high  I.Q.  (Identiin 
there  are  William  Schroeder ,  A 1  U 
Watters,  Director  F.  S.  Siebert,\ 
Sandage  and    .... 


i  the  faculty  and  alumni  at  this 
lalism  library  in   the  1950s,    you 
'tion  Quotient).      Let's  see; 
rader,   Joan  Reeve,   Robert 
'of.   John  Schacht,   Prof.   C.   H. 


of  Minnesota.   At  Illinois  he  taught  courses  in  the  press  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  editorial  writing,  comparative  press  systems  and  ad- 
vanced reporting.   He  was  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Press  Associ- 
ation from  1941  to  1950.   He  died  May  4,  19.68,  in  Pomona,  Calif. 

RAYMOND  J.  BOSTON  taught  such  journalism  courses  as  advanced 
reporting,  contemporary  affairs,  history  of  communications  and 
mass  communications  in  a  democratic  society  from  1970  to  1975.   A 
professional  journalist  in  his  native  England,  he  worked  as  a  staff 
writer  for  the  London  Times ,  the  London  Mirror,  the  Manchester 
Evening  News,  and  the  London  T.V.  Times;  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
Stratford  Evening  News ;  as  foreign  editor  of  the  Reuters  News  Agency; 
as  a  current  affairs  producer  for  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.; 
and  as  foreign  affairs  adviser  to  Lord  Hitchingbrooke,  Member  of 
Parliament.   He  received  the  master's  degree  from  both  Oxford  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.   He  was  senior  lecturer 
at  The  Polytechnic  in  London  from  1956  to  1967,  a  visiting  lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  from  1967  to  1969,  and  London  ad- 
viser to  the  Experiment  in  International  Living,  Putney,  Vt.,  from 
1969  to  1970.   His  book  British  Chartists  in  America,  1839-1900 
was  published  by  the  University  of  Manchester  Press  in  1971.   He 
was  an  associate  professor  of  journalism  in  1975,  when  he  resigned 
to  become  director  of  the  Centre  of  Journalism  Studies,  University 
College,  Cardiff,  Wales. 

DONALD  E.  BROWN,  who  came  to  the  faculty  in  1947,  helped 
to  educate  several  generations  of  Illinois  news  broadcasters 
before  he  resigned  in  1963  to  join  the  Department  of  Mass  Com- 
munications at  Arizona  State  University  in  Tempe.   He  earned  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  at  the  University  of  Iowa.   Before 
coming  to  Illinois,  he  was  news  editor  of  WHO  radio  in  Des  Moines. 
He  was  news  supervisor  of  WILL  radio  from  1947  to  1958.   In  1955 
he  helped  to  found  the  Illinois  News  Broadcasters  Association, 
which  honored  him  at  its  twentieth  anniversary  meeting.   He  also 
helped  to  establish  the  Pennsylvania  News  Broadcasters  Association. 
For  nine  years — until  1956 — he  was  director  of  the  Illinois  State 
High  School  Press  Association.   He  lives  at  500  East  Alameda  Drive, 
Tempe,  Ariz.   85281. 

JAMES  W.  CAREY,  a  native  of  Providence,  R.I.,  came  to  the 
University  in  1957  as  a  graduate  student  in  advertising.  After 
earning  his  master's  degree  in  advertising  and  his  doctorate  in 
communications,  he  became  assistant  professor  of  journalism,  then 
assistant  professor  of  journalism  and  research  assistant  professor 
in  the  Institute  of  Communications  Research.   He  was  promoted  to 
associate  professor  in  1967,  to  full  professor  in  1970.   He  was 
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Putting  aside  their  doughnuts  and  coffee  at  a  Homecoming 
coffee  hour  in  1948,   four  alumni  gathered  around  Director 
F.   S.   Siebert  for  a  pretty  picture.      Left  to  right  are 
John  Van  Sickle    '31,  Jack  Adams    '43,  Director  Siebert, 
Harry  Gray    '41,   M.S.    '47  and  Lincoln  Williston    '42. 


appointed  director  of  the  Institute  in  1969  and  thereafter  super- 
vised the  doctoral  program  in  communications.  He  was  a  visiting 
professor  at  Penn  State  in  1967-68.  During  the  1974-75  academic 
year,  he  held  a  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Fellowship 
and  an  appointment  in  the  University's  Center  for  Advanced  Study. 
He  left  the  University  in  1976  to  become  Gallup  Professor  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

I.  W.  COLE  was  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  from  1948  to  1956.  A  native  of  Mattoon,  he  attended 
the  University  from  1941  to  1943,  when  he  was  called  into  military 
service.  After  serving  as  an  infantry  officer  in  the  Pacific 
Theater  he  returned  to  Champaign-Urbana  as  a  reporter  for  the  News- 
Gazette.   He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1948,  his  master's 
in  1952.   During  the  Korean  War,  he  was  recalled  to  military  duty 
as  public  information  officer  in  Tokyo.   He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  in 
1956.   Since  1957  he  has  been  dean  of  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University.   He  lives  at  10  Canterbury  Court, 
Wilmette,  111. 
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HUBERT  V.  CORDIER  was  on  the  faculty  from  1949  to  1968, 
when  he  left  to  become  director  of  broadcasting  at  the  University 
of  Iowa.   He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Manchester  College, 
his  master's  at  Michigan  State  and  his  doctorate  at  Illinois.   He 
was  a  producer  for  WILL's  radio  and  television  stations  and  taught 
broadcasting  courses.   He  was  a  visiting  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  in  1967.   He  was  head  of  the  College's  Department 
of  Radio  and  Television  from  1957  to  1968. 

S.  WATSON  DUNN  headed  the  Department  of  Advertising  from 
September,  1966  to  August,  1977.   He  had  been  an  advertising 
instructor  in  the  school  in  1950-51  while  working  for  his  doctor- 
ate.  (He  was  the  first  graduate  of  the  doctoral  program  in  com- 
munications.) From  1951  until  returning  to  Illinois,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  advertising  sequence  in  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  After  receiving  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  Harvard  College  and  his  master's  from  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  he  taught  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
An  authority  on  international  communications,  he  regularly  made 
trips  abroad  to  lecture  and  conduct  research.  He  held  a  Fulbright 
lectureship  in  France  in  1959-60;  in  1972  the  Government  of  Portu- 
gal invited  him  to  chair  the  International  Advertising  and  Market- 
ing Seminar  in  Portugal,  Angola,  Mozambique.   He  supervised  several 
research  projects  in  international  marketing  and  communications 
throughout  the  1960s  and  1970s.   He  was  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Advertising  in  1970-72  and  held  offices  in  other  pro- 
fessional organizations.   His  books  included  Advertising  Copy  and 
Communication  (1956),  International  Handbook  of  Advertising  (1964) 
and  Advertising:   Its  Role  in  Modern  Marketing  (1961,  1969,  1974). 
He  is  now  dean  of  the  College  of  Business  and  Public  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Missouri',  Columbia. 

JOHN  E.  ERICKSON  taught  newswriting,  public  affairs  reporting 
and  the  history  of  communications.   He  also  was  a  regular  staff 
member  on  the  annual  newswriting  workshop  that  the  College  conduc- 
ted for  the  Illinois  Press  Association.   He  joined  the  faculty  in 
1967;  he  left  in  1976  for  a  position  in  the  school  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Iowa.   He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Barring- 
ton  College,  his  master's  degree  and  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.   From  1964  to  1966,  he  was  editorial  writer  and  legisla- 
tive reporter  for  the  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers.   He  was  a  politi- 
cal writer  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  in  1966-67.  His  home  is 
at  136  Koser  Ave.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 
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CHARLES  E.  FLYNN,  who  was  associated  with  the  University 
for  more  than  forty  years,  was  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
school  from  1939  to  1944.   He  was  director  of  the  Illinois  College 
Press  Association  from  1937  to  1941  and  director  of  Illinois  State 
High  School  Press  Association  in  the  early  forties.   A  graduate 
of  the  school  in  1934,  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  education 
and  history.   He  left  the  School  of  Journalism  to  become  athletic 
publicity  director,  a  position  he  held  until  1956.   He  then  be- 
came director  of  public  information  for  the  University  and,  sub- 
sequently, assistant  to  the  president.   He  was  also  a  professor 
of  journalism.   Since  October,  1975,  he  has  been  vice  president, 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Champaign-Urbana  News-Gazette. 

VERNON  R.  FRYBURGER,  JR. ,  taught  advertising  from  1947  to 
1953,  when  he  left  to  become  chairman  of  the  advertising  program 
at  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University.   A  grad- 
uate of  Miami  University  in  Ohio,  he  earned  his  doctorate  in  eco- 
nomics at  Illinois.  With  C.  H.  Sandage,  he  was  co-author  of  The 
Role  of  Advertising  and  Advertising:   Theory  and  Practice. 

GEORGE  GERBNER  held  a  joint  appointment  in  journalism  and 
in  the  Institute  of  Communications  Research  from  1956  to  1964, 
when  he  became  dean  of  the  Annenberg  School  of  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A  native  of  Budapest,  Hungary, 
he  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  his  master's  and  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.   He  taught  at  John  Muir  College  and  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  before  coming  to  Illinois.   His 
research  has  centered  around  the  content,  effects  and  policy  of 
mass  communications.   It  has  been  sponsored  by  such  organizations 
as  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence.   His  home  is 
at  234  Golf  View  Road,  Ardmore,  Pa.   19003. 

GENE  GRAHAM  spent  seventeen  years  with  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  as  reporter,  cartoonist,  columnist,  editorial  writer 
and  public  affairs  editor  before  joining  the  faculty  in  1964  as 
visiting  lecturer  and  in  1965  as  associate  professor.  He  was 
promoted  to  full  professor  in  1972.   He  taught  public  affairs 
reporting,  advanced  reporting,  magazine  writing  and  contemporary 
affairs.   He  was  graduated  from  Murray  State  College,  which  hon- 
ored him  with  its  Distinguished  Alumni  Award,  and  attended  Harvard 
University  as  a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1962-63.   He  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  national  affairs  reporting  in  1962.   His  book 
One  Man,  One  Vote:   Baker  versus  Carr  and  the  American  Levellers, 
was  published  in  1972.   He  was  consultant  to  the  Boston  Globe, 
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At  Sigma  Delta  Chi's  traditional  Grid- 
iron Banquet  in  May,   1958,   Prof.   Richard 
Hildwein  of  the  journalism  faculty  and 
student  Neal  Ball  clasped  hands  frater- 
nally while   J.  W.   Jensen  smiled  his  ap- 
proval . 


Tennessee  State  University  and  the  Southern  Regional  Council. 
He  has  been  on  disability  leave  since  1975.   His  address  is  806 
Neartop  Drive,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37205. 


HARRY  F.  HARRINGTON  was  one  of  the  first  faculty  members 
brought  to  the  campus  specifically  to  teach  journalism.  He  came 
in  1915  from  the  University  of  Kansas,  where  he  had  spent  a  year 
as  assistant  professor  of  journalism  after  five-  years  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  one  year  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  as  a  member  of  their 
English  faculties.   From  1916  until  1921,  he  headed  the  four-year 
curriculum  in  journalism  that  Illinois  offered  within  its  English 
department.   He  left  to  become  director  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University,  a  position  he  held  until 
his  death  in  September,  1935.   Born  in  Logan,  Ohio,  in  1882,  he 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Ohio  State  in  1905,  his  master's 
at  Columbia  University  in  1909;  Oklahoma  City  University  conferred 
the  doctor  of  humane  letters  degree  on  him  in  1931.   Before  turn- 
ing to  a  career  in  education,  he  had  worked  for  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  in  Columbus  and  the  London  (Ohio)  Times ♦  For  many  years 
after  leaving  Illinois,  he  regularly  contributed  editorials  to 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  a  pioneer — and  prolific — 
author  of  journalism  textbooks.  Among  them  were  Essentials  of 
Journalism  (with  T.  T.  Frankenberg,  1912,  1923;  The  Teaching  of 
Journalism  in  a  Natural  Setting,  1919;  Writing  for  Print,  1921, 
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1929;  Chats  on  Feature  Writing,  1925;  The  Newspaper  Club  (with 
Evaline  Harrington),  1927;  Pathways  to  Print  (with  Lawrence 
Martin),  1931;  and  The  Copyreader's  Workshop  (with  Roland  Wolseley) , 
1934. 

QUINCY  HOWE  was  a  news  analyst  for  WILL  radio  and  taught 
journalism  courses  from  1951  to  1954.   He  came  to  the  University 
from  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  for  which  he  had  been  a 
news  analyst  since  1942.   Before  that,  he  was  chief  book  editor 
for  Simon  and  Schuster.   His  own  books  included  World  Diary: 
1929-34,  Blood  is  Cheaper  Than  Water,  The  News  and  How  to  Under- 
stand It  and  A  World  History  of  Our  Times.   He  left  Illinois  to 
become  a  news  commentator  for  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
His  work  won  him  a  George  Foster  Peabody  Award  in  1955,  an  Over- 
seas Press  Club  Award  in  1959.   He  was  editor  of  Atlas  magazine 
from  1961  to  1965.   He  died  in  February,  1977. 

0 .  C .  LEITER  retired  in  1947  after  nearly  two  decades  on 
the  journalism  faculty.  After  graduating  in  history  from  Stanford 
University,  he  began  a  long  newspaper  career  in  1899  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Portland  Oregonian.   By  1904,  he  had  become  the  paper's 
city  editor,  a  position  he  held  for  a  decade.   Thereafter,  he 
filled  a  succession  of  newspaper  positions,  most  on  the  West  Coast — 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  LaGrande  (Ore.)  Observer,  copy  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  city  editor  of  the  Oregon  Journal. 
He  moved  briefly  to  New  York  to  be  copy  editor  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1918-19.   He  took  part  as  man- 
ager or  publicity  director  in  the  political  campaigns  of  four 
Republican  candidates  in  Oregon  between  1914  and  1920.   After  re- 
tirement, he  returned  in  1949  as  special  consultant  to  the  Daily 
Illini.   He  died  in  Black  Rock,  N.C. 

HENRY  W.  LIPPOLD  taught  a  course  in  television  news  and 
was  news  supervisor  of  WILL-TV  from  1959  to  1972.   He  held  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  political  science  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  and  a  master's  degree  from  Northwestern 
University.   He  was  a  news  writer  for  WLS,  Chicago,  and  reporter, 
writer  and  newscaster  for  WMT  and  WMT-TV,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.   He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Illinois  News  Broadcasters  Association. 
He  left  Illinois  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Eau  Claire. 

LESLIE  W.  McCLURE  taught  advertising  courses  from  1940  to 
his  retirement  in  1967.   He  held  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  a  master's  from  Northwestern  University. 
He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Laporte  (Ind.) 
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Herald-Argus  and  city  editor  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times .   From 
1926  to  1931,  he  was  publisher  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Franklin  County  Recorder  at  Hampton,  Iowa,  and  from  1931-39  pub- 
lisher, business  manager  and  advertising  manager  of  the  Barrington 
(111.)  Review.   As  a  faculty  member,  he  spent  summers  in  the  ad- 
vertising departments  of  the  San  Francisco  News  and  Chronicle  and 
of  the  Champaign-Urbana  Courier.   He  was  author  of  two  books, 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Promotion  and  Advertising  in  the  Printed 
Media.   He  helped  to  organize  the  Champaign-Urbana  Advertising  and 
Sales  Club.   In  1964  he  received  the  Silver  Medal  Award  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  and  Printers '  Ink  for  service  in 
the  highest  tradition  of  the  advertising  profession.   He  lives  at 
209  West  Vermont,  Urbana  61801. 

JAMES  E.  MOYER  joined  the  advertising  faculty  as  associate 
professor  in  1959.   He  died  of  a  heart  attack  while  playing  golf 
on  June  17,  1967;  that  morning  he  had  led  the  College's  graduates 
in  the  academic  procession  at  commencement.   He  earned  three  de- 
grees at  Illinois — his  bachelor's  in  management,  his  master's  in 
business  and  his  doctorate  in  economics.   He  taught  courses  in 
marketing  and  retailing  at  Illinois  from  1947  to  1951,  then  spent 
three  years  as  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  From 
1954  to  1958,  he  was  research  coordinator  and  deputy  director  of 
the  division  of  postal  rates  for  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  1958-59  was  vice  president  and  director  of 
sales  for  the  Walter  Reynolds  Co.  of  Arlington,  Va. 

JAMES  J.  MULLEN  taught  courses  in  advertising  media  and 
advertising  campaigns.   He  was  on  the  faculty  from  1954  to  1959 
and  returned  as  visiting  lecturer  in  the  summer  of  1964.   He  held 
bachelor's,  master's  and  PhD  degrees  from  the  University  of  Min- 
esota,  where  he  majored  in  business  administration.   Before 
coming  to  Illinois,  he  had  taught  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
the  College  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  University  of  Nebraska.   He  is 
now  on  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.   He  lives  at  535  Caswell  Rd., 
Chapel  Hill  27514. 

LAWRENCE  J.  MURPHY  was  director  of  the  school  from  its  estab- 
lishment in  1927  until  1940.  He  continued  on  its  faculty  until  his 
retirement  in  1964.   He  died  November  25,  1969.  A  native  of  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  he  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1921,  his  master's  from  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  in  1923.  Marguette  University  awarded  him  an  honorary 
doctorate  in  1933.  He  began  his  newspaper  career  on  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  in  Madison  in  1914.   He  worked  for  the  Madison  Democrat 
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Before  he  left   the  journalism  faculty  to  become  editor  of 
the  University' s  Alumni  News,   Joe  Sutton   taught  copy  edit- 
ing.     Once  in  1958  he  was   telling  Karen  Van  Doren    '59  all 
about  copy  slugs,   carets  and  dangling  participles  when  a 
photographer  came  along. 


and  Capitol  Times  and  the  Watertown  (Wis . )  Daily  Times .   Before 
coming  to  Illinois  in  1924,  he  had  headed  the  journalism  department 
at  the  University  of  North  Dakota.   He  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  1931;  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism,  1936;  and 
of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  national  journalism  honorary,  1931-42.  When 
he  retired,  the  College  named  the  local  KTA  chapter  in  his  honor. 
He  was  a  founder  and  early  editor  of  Journalism  Quarterly  and 
editor  of  Quill,  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  magazine.   He  was  recipient 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi's  Wells  Memorial  Key. 
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EDWARD  B.  PARKER  was  assistant  professor  of  journalism  and 
research  assistant  professor  in  the  Institute  of  Communications 
Research  from  1960  to  1962,  when  he  left  for  a  position  at  Stan- 
ford University.  A  native  of  Canada,  he  earned  his  master's  and 
doctorate  at  Stanford  after  graduation  from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.   He  was  co-author  with  Wilbur  Schramm  of  Tele- 
vision in  the  Lives  of  Our  Children.  At  Illinois  he  taught  a 
course  in  research  methods  in  communications.  His  current  ad- 
dress is  Box  7781,  Stanford,  Calif.  94305. 

ARNE  RAE  was  a  member  of  the  journalism  faculty  from  1940 
until  his  death  on  September  3,  1953.   He  taught  courses  in  news- 
paper management,  circulation  and  promotion  and  was  director  of 
job  placement  for  the  school.  Although  he  was  born  in  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  he  regarded  Oregon  as  his  home  state.   In  the  nearly  25 
years  he  spent  there,  he  attended  Reed  College  and  the  University 
of  Oregon,  was  news  editor  of  the  Oregon  City  Enterprise  and  co- 
owner  of  the  Tillamook  Herald ,  taught  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Oregon  State  Press  Association. 
He  left  in  1939  to  become  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  in  Chicago.   On  campus  he  was  active  in 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  national  journalism  honorary, 
which  he  served  as  president.   In  1943  he  helped  the  local  adver- 
tising fraternity  to  become  affiliated  with  Alpha  Delta  Sigma, 
professional  advertising  society. 

JOHN  A.  REGNELL  divided  his  time  between  duties  as  super- 
visor of  educational  programs  for  WILL  radio  and  teaching  broad- 
casting courses  from  1954  until  1969,  when  he  resigned  to  join  the 
faculty  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville.   His 
courses  included  the  principles  of  RTV,  radio  production  and 
direction,  advanced  practices  in  RTV,  and  special  problems  in  RTV. 
After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  in  1950, 
he  remained  to  earn  his  master's  degree  and,  in  1966  his  doctorate 
in  communications.   He  joined  the  WILL  staff  in  1950  as  production 
supervisor.   While  at  Illinois,  he  was  a  member  of  several  com- 
mittees of  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  Central  Illinois  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  was  active  in  the  Champaign-Urbana  Jaycees. 
He  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha.   He  is  now  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mass  Communications,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Edwardsville,  111.   62026. 

RICHARD  L.  RIDER  had  been  assistant  manager  of  WILL-TV  for 
five  years,  supervisor  of  the  motion  picture  production  unit  for 
seven  years  and  teacher  of  broadcasting  for  nine  years  when  he 
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left  the  College  in  1959.   Before  coming  to  the  campus,  he  had 
been  a  radio  actor  in  New  York,  a  TV  producer  in  Chicago  and  a 
TV  production  manager  in  Columbus.   He  had  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Nebraska  and  Missouri.   He  earned  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  his  master's  at  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  his  doctorate  at  Illinois.   He  was  active  in 
the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  and,  with 
Waldo  Abbot,  was  co-author  of  the  Handbook  of  Broadcasting.   At 
Illinois  he  taught  courses  in  television  directing  and  production. 
He  is  head  of  the  speech  and  communications  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  96822. 

CHARLES  H.  SANDAGE  was  a  nationally  recognized  leader  in 
advertising  education.   He  was  in  charge  of  advertising  instruc- 
tion from  1946  until  his  retirement  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Advertising  in  1968.   Before  coming  to  Illinois,  he  was  head  of 
the  marketing  department  at  Miami  University  in  Ohio.   He  had 
previously  taught  at  Simpson  College  and  the  University  of  Kansas. 
He  was  a  visiting  professor  at  the  School  of  Business,  Harvard,  and 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.   He  was  chief,  division 
of  transportation,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, 1935-37,  and  vice  president  and  director  of  research,  Insti- 
tute of  Transit  Advertising,  1944-45.   He  was  consultant  on  adver- 
tising and  marketing  for  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
He  was  president  of  the  Farm  Market  Institute;  national  director 
and  vice  president,  American  Marketing  Association;  and  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  education,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.   His 
Advertising:   Theory  and  Practice  has  been  a  leading  text  since 
1936.   He  established  the  James  Webb  Young  Fund  to  provide  finan- 
cial aid  to  advertising  graduate  students.   For  his  contributions 
to  advertising  education,  received  the  Nichols  Cup  of  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma  in  1963  and  the  Gold  Medal  Award  of  Printers'  Ink  in  1964. 
He  earned  his  bachelor's,  master's  and  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  Iowa.   He  lives  at  106  West  Meadows,  Urbana  61801. 

HUGH  SARGENT  left  the  College  in  1970  to  teach  in  the  De- 
partment of  Marketing  at  Roosevelt  University,  Chicago.   Except 
for  duty  as  a  communications  officer  on  a  destroyer  during  World 
War  II,  he  taught  in  the  English  department  from  1937  to  1952, 
when  he  joined  the  advertising  faculty.   He  had  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  Shurtleff  College,  his  master's  and  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Illinois.   He  was  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Tulane  and 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.   He  was  co-author  with 
A.  G.  Saunders  and  F.  W.  Weeks  of  Effective  Business  English.   Now 
retired,  he  lives  at  119  Fellows  Court,  Elmhurst,  111.   60126. 
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Back  in   the  journalism  library  for  an  alumni   reunion   in 
the  fall   of  1950  were  Stuart  A.    Helffrich    '50,    Winifred 
E.    Brown    '50,   Marie  B.   Reno    '50,   Nadine  A.   Duerwachter 
'50,   Rudy  R.   Perz    '49,   Joan  B.   Reeve    '51,   Mary  K.    Freter 
'49  and  Mary  Carlson    '50. 


FRANK  E.  SCHOOLEY  taught  courses  in  broadcast  regulations 
and  station  management  and  was  director  of  University  broadcast- 
ing.  He  was  twice  acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Radio  and 
Television.   A  graduate  of  the  school  in  1929,  he  was  an  early 
leader  in  the  development  of  educational  broadcasting.   He  served 
five  terms  as  president  of  the  National  Association  for  Education- 
al Broadcasting  and  was  the  organization's  treasurer  from  1951  to 
1954.   He  was  director  of  the  Kellogg  Project  for  Improving  Educa- 
tional Broadcasting.   President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  appointed  him  a 
director  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the  1968- 
70  term;  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  reappointed  him  for  another 
six-year  term.   He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  Illini  Publishing 
Company,  1951-61;  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Exchange  Clubs, 
1950-51;  president  of  the  local  chapter  of  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  1953-54;  and  a  member  of  the  Champaign  City 
Council,  1959-69.   He  retired  from  the  University  in  1973.   He 
lives  at  504  West  Springfield  Ave.,  Champaign  61820. 

WILBUR  SCHRAMM  had  been  a  reporter,  magazine  editor,  prize- 
winning  author,  consultant  to  government  agencies,  English  pro- 
fessor and  journalism  school  director  before  coming  to  Illinois 
in  1947.   In  his  eight  years  on  campus,  as  first  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Communications  Research,  he  was  a  major  force  in 
developing  the  school's  research  and  doctoral  programs.   He  held 
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degrees  from  Marietta  College,  Harvard  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.   As  an  English  professor,  he  founded  the  Iowa  Writers 
Workshop,  which  he  directed  until  1941.   He  edited  the  literary 
magazine  American  Prefaces  from  1936  to  1941  and  received  the  0. 
Henry  Prize  for  fiction  in  1942.   During  World  War  II,  he  was 
director  of  educational  services  for  the  Office  of  War  Information 
and  consultant  to  the  Navy,  War  Department,  Air  Force  and  Depart- 
ment of  State.   He  had  been  director  of  the  school  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  for  four  years  when  he  came  to  Illinois. 
He  was  author,  co-author  or  editor  of  a  long  list  of  books,  among 
them  Mass  Communications;  Process  and  Effects  of  Mass  Communication; 
The  Reds  Take  a  City;  Four  Theories  of  the  Press;  Men,  Messages  and 
Media;  Mass  Media  and  National  Development;  Television  in  the  Lives 
of  Our  Children;  The  People  Look  at  Educational  Television;  Respon- 
sibility in  Mass  Communication;  and  One  Day  in  the  World's  Press. 
He  left  in  1955  to  become  director  of  the  Institute  for  Communi- 
cations Research  at  Stanford  University.   From  1973  to  1975  he  was 
director  of  the  East-West  Communication  at  the  East-West  Center  in 
Honolulu.   He  is  now  Aw  Boom  Professor  of  Communication  at  the 
Chinese  University,  Hong  Kong. 

FRANKLIN  W.  SCOTT  brought  about  the  first  major  step  towards 
establishing  the  School  of  Journalism  in  1909,  when  he  persuaded  the 
University  to  offer  a  four-year  curriculum  in  journalism  within  the 
English  department.   Five  years  earlier,  he  had  taken  over  the  first 
journalism  course  on  campus,  Rhet.  10,  Business  Writing-Business 
Correspondence,  originated  by  Thomas  Arkle  Clark  in  1902.   Scott  re- 
organized the  course  and  added  a  second.   While  he  and  his  helpers 
experimented  with  those  courses,  he  began  planning  what  became  the 
four-year  journalism  curriculum  that  led  to  creation  of  the  school. 
Born  in  Centralia  in  1877,  Scott  came  to  the  University  to  work 
for  his  B.A.,  which  was  conferred  in  1901.   That  same  year  he  joined 
the  English  department.   He  served  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  during  which  he  rose  from  instr  ctor  to  department  head. 
Meanwhile,  at  Illinois  he  had  earned  his  master's  degree  in  1903 
and  his  doctorate  in  1912  with  a  year  of  graduate  study  at  Harvard 
and  a  year  of  independent  research  in  New  York  in  between.   In  1906, 
he  founded  the  University's  Alumni  Quarterly,  which  he  edited  for 
the  next  dozen  years.   He  was  secretary  of  the  University  Alumni 
Association  from  1906  to  1919.   He  headed  journalism  instruction 
on  campus  from  1905  to  1916,  again  from  1921  to  1925,  when  he  left 
to  become  editor-in-chief  of  D.C.  Heath  &  Co.,  book  publishers.   He 
was  with  Heath  as  editor — later  as  director  of  the  firm  and  its 
secretary,  as  well — until  his  retirement  in  May,  1946.  While  at 
Illinois  and  afterward,  he  was  author  of  many  books,  among  them  the 
Alumni  Record  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  1906,  1918;  Newspapers 
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and  Periodicals  of  Illinois,  1910;  College  Readings  in  English 
Prose  (with  Jacob  Zeitlin) ,  1914,  fourth  edn.,  1936;  Composition 
for  College  Students  (with  J.  M.  Thomas  and  F.  M.  Manchester), 
1923,  fifth  edn.,  1947;  Essays  Formal  and  Informal  (with  J. 
Zeitlin),  1927;  and  College  Handbook  of  Composition  (with  E.  C. 
Woolley)  1928,  fourth  edn.,  1943.   For  many  years,  he  edited  the 
Palm  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  of  which  he  was  executive  secretary 
from  1918  to  1925.   He  died  January  10,  1950. 

MANNING  SEIL  who  came  from  a  newspaper  family  in  Grayville, 
111.,  was  a  member  of  the  school's  first  graduating  class  in  1928. 
After  working  for  the  Ludlow  Typograph  Co.  for  seven  years  after 
graduation  and  for  a  year  for  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  he 
returned  to  the  school  in  1937  as  an  instructor.  He  taught  courses 
in  graphic  production.   He  attended  the  South  Texas  School  of  Law 
in  1935-36  and  received  his  master's  degree  from  Illinois  in  1940. 
During  World  War  II,  he  was  called  to  duty  as  a  reserve  captain. 
He  served  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas;  at  headquarters  of  the  Air 
Technical  Service  Command,  Miami;  and  at  Air  Force  headquarters 
in  Italy.   He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  when  he  returned  to  the 
campus  in  1946.   After  his  retirement  from  the  University  in  1953, 
he  taught  journalism  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  at  Oklahoma 
State  University.   He  died  November  8,  1975. 

FRANK  B.  SENGER  was  publisher  of  the  Daily  Illini  and  general 
manager  of  the  Illini  Publishing  Company  from  mid-1950  to  December 
31,  1954.   For  four  years  before  that,  he  was  a  journalism  instruc- 
tor teaching  courses  in  advertising  and  typography.  With  Manning 
Seil,  he  wrote  a  widely-used  workbook  in  advertising  copy  and  lay- 
out.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  school  in  1940, 
his  master's  in  1949.   From  Illinois  he  went  to  Cadillac  (Mich.) 
to  become  director  of  retail  advertising  for  the  Evening  News.   He 
rejoined  Fred  Siebert  in  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Michigan  State 
University,  of  which  he  was  director  until  1975,  when  he  resigned 
to  return  to  full-time  teaching.   For  many  years  he  has  been  active 
in  the  journalism  accrediting  activities  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism.   He  lives  at  2589  Willoway  Lane,  Holt, 
Mich.  48842. 

FREDRICK  S.  SIEBERT  was  director  of  the  school  from  1941  un- 
til 1957.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner  before  being  awarded  the  doctor  of  juris- 
prudence from  Illinois  in  1929.   He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois 
Bar  in  1929.   He  taught  journalism  in  the  school  from  1929  to  1940 
and,  on  leave  of  absence,  at  Northwestern  University  in  1940-41. 
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He  was  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  and  Depart- 
ments of  Journalism  in  1944,  of  the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  in  1960.   He  served  as  legal  counsel  to  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  to  the  Michigan  Press  Association. 
From  1957  to  1960,  he  was  director  of  the  Division  of  Mass  Commu- 
nications and  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, East  Lansing.   He  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Communication 
Arts  there  from  1960  to  1966.   His  publications  include  Rights  and 
Privileges  of  the  Press  (1934);  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  England, 
1476-1775  (1952),  Four  Theories  of  the  Press  with  Theodore  Peterson 
and  Wilbur  Schramm  (1956) ,  and  Copyrights,  Clearance  and  Rights  of 
Teachers  in  the  New  Educational  Media  (1964) .   He  was  twice  given 
the  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  award  for  research.   In  1976  he  was  honored 
with  the  first  Willard  G.  Bleyer  Award  by  the  history  division  of 
the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  for  an  enduring  contri- 
bution to  history  for  his  book  about  press  freedom  in  England.   Now 
retired  he  lives  at  2463  Shawnee  Trail,  Okemos,  Mich.   48864. 

HARRY  J.  SKORNIA  taught  courses  in  world  broadcasting,  broad- 
cast policy  and  criticism,  introduction  to  broadcasting  and  educa- 
tional uses  of  radio-TV.   He  began  teaching  a  radio-TV  seminar  as 
part-time  lecturer  in  1954,  when  he  was  director  of  the  Kellogg 
Radio-TV  Project.   He  became  a  full-time  faculty  member  in  1960. 
In  1969  he  transferred  to  the  University's  Chicago  Circle  Campus, 
where  he  remained  until  his  retirement.   He  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  Michigan  State,  his  master's  and  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Michigan.   He  was  director  of  broadcasting  and  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Radio  and  Television  at  Indiana  University 
from  1941  to  1953.   From  1953  to  1959  he  was  executive  director  and, 
in  1959-60,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters.   He  was  consultant  to  the  Office  of  Military  Govern- 
ment in  1948  and  1949  and  to  Voice  of  America  in  1948.   From  1951 
to  1953,  he  was  chief  of  radio  for  Austria,  Radio  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  Vienna.   He  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO  and  chairman  of  its  mass  communications  committee,  1955-59. 
He  was  a  senior  specialist  at  the  East-West  Center  in  Hawaii  in  1967 
and  received  a  Ford  Travel  Grant  to  study  Far  Eastern  broadcasting 
systems.   His  books  include  Creative  Broadcasting  (1950),  Tele- 
vision and  Society  (1965) ,  Problems  and  Controversies  in  Television 
and  Radio,  with  Jack  William  Kitson  (1968)  and  Television  and  the 
News  (1968). 

LYNN  SLOVONSKY,  assistant  professor  of  journalism,  taught 
news  reporting  and  was  responsible  for  the  news  editing  course 
from  1970  until  1977,  when  he  resigned  to  return  to  his  family  home 
in  Pennsylvania.   He  earned  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
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from  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  University, 
where  he  was  a  visiting  lecturer  from  1966  to  1969.   He  was  a  re- 
porter and  assistant  state  editor  for  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindi- 
cator from  1959  to  1965  and  copy  editor  and  telegraph  editor  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  from  1965  to  1970.   As  a  faculty  member, 
he  was  part-time  night  city  editor  for  the  Champaign  News-Gazette. 
He  also  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Illini  Publishing 
Company,  as  chairman  of  the  College's  alumni  committee  and  as 
editor  of  the  College's  internal  publication,  Intercom.   In  1976 
he  was  chosen  as  the  College's  outstanding  teacher  and  was  a  fi- 
nalist for  the  campus  Award  for  Excellence  in  Undergraduate  Teach- 
ing.  His  current  address  is  216  Meyer  Ave.,  New  Castle,  Pa.  16105. 

DALLAS  W.  SMYTHE  was  a  central  force  in  research  and  gradu- 
ate study  in  communications  for  a  decade.  A  native  of  Canada,  he 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  and  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia.  For  more  than  a  decade  after  1947,  he  was  an  economist 
with  government  agencies  in  Washington,  D.C.   He  was  chief  econo- 
mist for  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  from  19A3  to  1948, 
when  he  came  to  Illinois  as  a  professor  of  economics.   He  was  re- 
search professor  in  the  Graduate  College  and  in  the  Institute  of 
Communications  Research  from  1954  to  1963.   He  also  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  in  Communication,  which  admin- 
istered the  doctoral  program.   He  left  in  September,  1963,  to  be- 
come head  of  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  in  Regina,  Canada. 

ARTHUR  E.  STRANG  was  secretary-manager  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  for  26  years  before  his  retirement  on  December 
31,  1974.   During  that  time,  he  held  a  half-time  appointment  on 
the  journalism  faculty.   He  taught  courses  in  community  newspaper 
publication  and  was  job  placement  officer  for  the  College.   A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  he 
held  advertising  and  editorial  positions  on  three  weekly  and  two 
daily  papers  in  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Missouri  before  acquiring 
the  Bunker  Hill  (111.)  Gazette-News,  which  he  published  from  1939 
through  1948.   He  came  to  Illinois  in  January,  1949.   His  newspaper 
career  was  interrupted  in  1941  when  he  was  called  to  duty  as  a 
reserve  officer.   Serving  on  Bataan  and  Corregidor  in  the  Philip- 
pines, he  was  captured  by  the  Japanese  and  spent  three  and  a  half 
years  in  a  prison  camp.   He  was  national  chairman  of  National  News- 
paper Week  in  1958  and  president  of  News-Paper  Association  Managers 
in  1961-62.   He  lives  at  106  East  Mumford  Dr.,  Urbana,  111.  61801. 
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When  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association  elected 
officers  in  1956,   it  turned  to  four  alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege— (1   to  r)    William  Morgan    '51,   secretary-treasurer; 
Charles  H.   Cox   '49,  first  vice  president;  Robert  W.  Evans 
'48,  president;  and  Charles  Mills    '37,   second  vice  pres- 
ident . 


JOE  C.  SUTTON  spent  a  dozen  years  on  the  journalism  faculty 
before  taking  over  the  editorship  of  Illinois  Alumni  News  in  June, 
1961.  A  native  of  Tennessee,  he  attended  Milligan  College,  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  and  earned  his  master's  degree  at  Illinois.   He  was 
state  editor  of  the  Courier  in  Urbana,  1937-38;  editor  of  the  Cov- 
ington (Tenn.)  Leader,  1938-40;  and  state  editor  of  the  Courier 
again,  1940-42.   From  1942  to  1946,  he  was  an  infantry  officer  and 
regimental  liaison  officer  with  the  Second  Armored  Division  and 
saw  nearly  two  years  of  overseas  service.   He  had  returned  to  the 
Courier  as  city  editor  when  he  joined  the  faculty.   He  taught  the 
copyreading  course,  was  adviser  to  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  and  directed 
job  placement.   He  lives  at  1914  Harding  Dr.,  Urbana,  111.  61801. 
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PERCY  H.  TANNENBAUM  who  had  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  psychology  at  McGill  University,  came  to  the  campus  as  graduate 
student  and  research  assistant.   After  completing  his  doctorate  in 
1953,  he  spent  a  year  on  the  Michigan  State  faculty.  He  returned 
to  Illinois  in  1954  with  appointments  in  journalism  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Communications  Research.   He  taught  courses  in  communica- 
tions research  methods  and  communication  theory.  With  C.  E.  Osgood 
and  G.  J.  Suci,  he  wrote  The  Measurement  of  Meaning.   He  left  in 
1959  to  become  director  of  the  Center  for  Mass  Communications  Re- 
search at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.   From  1967  to  1971,  he  was 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Annenberg  School  of  Communications  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.   Since  1971,  he  has  been  a  professor  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Policy,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

JACK  TREBILCOCK  was  a  journalism  teacher  for  only  six  years 
before  his  death  of  a  heart  attack  at  age  40  on  January  2,  1955, 
but  scores  of  his  former  students  still  cherish  their  memories  of 
him.   Born  in  Detroit,  graduated  from  Wayne  University  there,  he 
took  his  master's  degree  in  journalism  at  Northwestern  University 
and  studied  law  at  Washington  University.   He  worked  for  a  business 
news  publishing  firm  in  Detroit,  then  for  the  Detroit  Suburban 
Newspapers.   He  joined  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  in 

1942  and  moved  to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  a  year  later.   From 

1943  to  1946,  as  a  Naval  lieutenant,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  Air  Force.  After  his  discharge 
from  the  service,  he  rejoined  the  Post-Dispatch  as  reporter  and 
rewrite  man  until  he  came  to  Illinois  in  1948. 

STEPHEN  J.  F.  UNWIN,  a  native  of  England  who  earned  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  at  Oxford  University,  taught  in 
the  Department  of  Advertising  from  1969  to  1974.   For  sixteen  years 
he  had  been  successively,  account  executive,  senior  manager  and 
director  of  the  London  Press  Exchange,  Ltd.   He  left  Illinois  to 
become  associate  professor  in  the  School  of  Communication,  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa  35486. 

JENNINGS' B.  WOODSON  taught  photojournalism  from  1948  to  1953, 
For  a  time  he  conducted  a  radio  program  for  amateur  photographers 
over  WILL.   He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern.  He  left  Illinois 
to  join  the  public  relations  department  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
and  Co.   He  returned  to  journalism  education  as  a  faculty  member 
at  San  Jose  State  College  for  three  years.  He  later  did  publicity 
work  for  West  Valley  College,  San  Jose. 
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JOSEF  F.  WRIGHT,  who  was  graduated  with  a  major  in  economics 
in  1916,  returned  to  the  campus  in  1919  at  the  invitation  of  Pres- 
ident David  Kinley  to  set  up  a  publicity  office  for  the  University. 
As  a  newspaperman,  he  had  seen  the  need  for  an  organized  program 
of  public  information,  and  he  had  written  a  72-page  report  explain- 
ing what  he  thought  should  be  done.   His  title  changed  over  the 
years — assistant  to  the  president,  director  of  publicity,  director 
of  the  news  bureau,  director  of  public  information.   For  a  quarter 
century  before  1950,  he  was  also  director  of  WILL  radio.   He  car- 
ried an  appointment  in  journalism  from  1920  until  his  retirement. 
He  stepped  down  from  his  public  information  position  in  1956  and 
worked  on  special  assignments  for  the  president  until  he  retired 
the  following  year.   He  died  October  5,  1973.  After  his  graduation, 
he  worked  for  the  advertising  department  of  the  Houston  Post.   Later 
he  went  to  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  which  he  left  to  become 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  Morning  Tribune.   He  was  an 
advertising  copy  writer  for  Sears  Roebuck  when  President  Kinley 
asked  him  to  join  his  staff.   He  served  two  terms  as  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters.   He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  American  College  Public  Relations  Association,  which 
in  1941  presented  him  an  award  for  his  service  in  the  preceding  20 
years. 

HOWARD  M.  ZIFF  became  a  member  of  the  journalism  faculty  in 
1968.   He  left  in  1972  to  head  the  journalism  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  where  he  had  received  his  bache- 
lor's degree  in  English  and  history.   He  had  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  (1953-55)  and  the  Chicago  City 
News  Bureau  (1956-58).   Joining  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  1959,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  reporting  team  that  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
public  service;  he  also  won  the  John  Howard  Association  Award  for 
editorials  and  the  National  Headline  Club  Award  for  civil  rights 
coverage  in  Mississippi.   He  lives  at  105  Dana,  Amherst,  Mass. 
01002. 
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GRADUATION  LISTS:   1923-33 


1923 
Aldrich,  Mrs.  Harry  N. 

(Marion  M.  Haley) 
Ammond,  Ralph  E. 
Asmus ,  Edna  Ida 
Bell,  John  Arthur 
Brehm,  Helen  Evelyn 
Colbrook,  Velma  Ruth 
Dore,  Clarence  Raphael 
Durant,  Philip  Samuel 
Evans,  Philip  Gardiner 
Farquhar,  Silas  Edgar 
Felts,  David  Virgil 
Freed,  Edward  Everett 
Goble,  Emerson  L. 
Godfrey,  Joseph  C.  Jr. 
Grubb,  Kenneth  A. 
Haley,  Marion  M. 

(Mrs.  Harry  N.  Aldrich) 
Hottinger,  Helen  June 
Izzard,  Welsey  S. 
Kieffer,  Chester  L. 
Larsen,  Harold  Theodore 
Laurence,  Helen  Adelaide 
McCullough,  Robert  0. 
Owen,  George  Edwin 
Page,  John  Archer 
Rosen,  Ainsley  Harold 
Savitt,  Sol 
Shapiro,  Sam  Oliver 
Spaulding,  Clarence  B. 
Trenkle,  Howard  Raymond 
Triggs,  Laurence  Fuller 
Weber,  Raymond  James 
White,  James  L. 
Wiemers,  William  B. 
Witt,  Paul  Frederick 

1924 
Brannam,  Ruth 
Caughlin,  John  Anthony 
Coughlan,  Ruth  Ann 

(Mrs.  Albert  R.  Eastman) 


Eastman,  Mrs.  Albert  R. 

(Ruth  Ann  Coughlan) 
Eversole,  Mildred  Elizabeth 
Gast,  Walter  F. 
Hagen,  Fred  E. 
Harner,  Charles  Emory 
Heron,  Laurence  T. 
Hurwitz,  Aaron 
Johnson,  Raymond  D. 
Lindley,  William  P. 
Miller,  Mrs.  A.  Amasa 

(Irma  Vanderbeck) 
Miller,  Josephine 
O'Ryan,  Fergus 
Pacis,  Vicente  Albano 
Parres,  Murray  H. 
Parsons,  Allan  D. 
Pearce,  Roger  Vincent 
Reynolds,  Herbert  K. 
Spoerer,  George  Richard 
Tu,  Yun-Tan 
Vanderbeck,  Irma 

(Mrs.  A.  Amasa  Miller) 
Wayer,  Joseph  Mather 

1925 
Anderson,  Ruth 
Ballard,  Lewis  Addison 
Beatty,  William  Henry 
Beatty,  Mrs.  William  Henry 

(Florence  M.  Nortridge) 
Black,  Milton  Roy 
Carlson,  Mrs.  Alton  J. 

(Ellen  Roberts) 
Colvin,  James  Clinton 
D'Arcy,  Jennie  Myrtle 
Deputy,  Robert  Maurice 
Dickinson,  Dorothy 

(Mrs.  Roy  Roos) 
Dodge,  Elinor  Natalie 

(Mrs.  A.  W.  Riley) 
Dunsing,  Dorothy 
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Follett,  Dwight  W. 
Fredericks,  Leland  Oswald 
Fritschle,  Alice 

(Mrs.  Wendell  Kennedy) 
Harris,  Roy  Jay 
Hartung,  Philip  T.  T. 
Jackson,  Opal  Louise 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Wendell 

(Alice  Fritschle) 
Kopf,  Harry  C. 
LeCoute,  Alfred 
McCoy,  William  H. 
McGaan,  Mary 
Mathews,  Delia 
Miles,  Russel  H. 
Miller,  Mildred  E. 
Nortridge,  Florence  M. 

(Mrs.  William  Henry  Beatty) 
Remington,  Owen  Joseph 
Riley,  Mrs.  A.  W. 

(Elinor  Natalie  Dodge) 
Ringness,  Theodore  Richard 
Roberts,  Ellen 

(Mrs.  Alton  J.  Carlson) 
Roos,  Mrs.  Roy 

(Dorothy  Dickinson) 
Schultz,  Norma  Amelia 
Spence,  Lloyd  William 
Tower,  Robert  Cooley 
Weick,  Herbert  George 

1926 
Borklund,  Carl  E. 
Brown,  Jane  Louise 
Burchell,  Mrs.  Leland 

(Dorothy  Chester) 
Chester,  Dorothy 

(Mrs.  Leland  Burchell) 
Cullen,  Elizabeth 

(Mrs.  John  H.  True) 
Deuel,  Wallace 
Groffman,  Russell  C. 
Guthrie,  Mrs.  Albert  N. 

(Edna  M.  H.  Walters) 
Holloway,  Lester  E. 
Kieran,  John  T. 


Kirsch,  Donald  B. 
Land,  Logan 
Lang,  Viola  G. 

(Mrs.  Myron  H.  Rusnack) 
Lauritsen,  D.  L. 
McLaughlin,  Jerome  D. 
Marsh,  Robert  L. 
Martin,  Frances 
Miles,  Mrs.  Russel  H. 

(Mary  A.  Polk) 
Moyer,  Elmer  L. 
Needham,  Dorothy  W. 
Owen,  Margaret 
Peffer,  Helen  Hayes 
Pieters,  Dorothy  Dix 
Polk,  Mary  Agnes 

(Mrs.  Russell  H.  Miles) 
Reddick,  Willis  Carol 
Roche,  Adelaide  Talbot 
Rusnack,  Mrs.  Myron 

(Viola  G.  Lang) 
Schenk,  Mrs.  C.  0. 

(Averil  E.  Thomas) 
Schwarz,  Charles 
Shere,  Nelson  H. 
Smith,  George  R. 
Taylor,  Clayton  B. 
Thomas,  Averil  E. 

(Mrs.  C.  0.  Schenk) 
True,  Mrs.  John  H. 

(Elizabeth  Cullen) 
Walters,  Edna  M.  H. 

(Mrs.  Albert  N.  Guthrie) 

1927* 
Allen,  Charles  Laurel 
Baird,  Enid 

(Mrs.  Wayne  Parrish) 
Bauer,  Helen  C. 
Berchtold,  William  Edward 
Bowton,  Olive  E. 

(Mrs.  Elmer  Kopka) 
Bradfield,  Kathryn  June 

(Mrs.  Joseph  Minneman) 
Brennan,  Virginia  T. 
Brooks,  Mary  R. 


*The  first  year  of  the  School  of  Journalism  list  includes  majors,  etc, 
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Burton,  Margaret  Ellen 

(Mrs.  John  S.  Harter) 
Cheek,  Alice 
Cullen,  John  Wesley 
Dague,  Sara  Lou 
Dempsey,  Thomas  Albert  Jr. 
Detweiler,  Rudolph  Martin 
Dillard,  Irving  Lee 
Drayer,  Jean  L. 

(Mrs.  Edward  Potthoff) 
Farnam,  Florence  Ferguson 
Flom,  Mary  A. 

(Mrs.  John  R.  Thim) 
Freeman,  William  A. 
Frier,  Harry  W. 
Goldthorp,  Dexter  W. 
Gustavison,  Frances  J. 

(Mrs.  F.  G.  Sarig) 
Harter,  Mrs.  John  S. 

(Margaret  Ellen  Burton) 
Hicks,  Donna  M. 
Ireland,  Orville  Dean 
Jolly,  Meta 
Jones,  Harris  W. 
Kopka,  Mrs.  Elmer 

(Olive  E.  Bowton) 
Leidling,  Oscar 
Lethen,  Charles  A. 
Lewis,  Kent  Van 
Lindbloom  Leonard  H. 
Litton,  Myrtle  M. 
Mack,  Joseph  Lanthrop 
Marquan,  William  P. 
Merrill,  Mildred  Edith 

(Mrs.  Harry  Spoor) 
Miller,  Frank  C. 
Minneman,  Mrs.  Joseph 

(Kathryn  J.  Bradfield) 
Monohan,  Mary  Constance 
Moynihan,  Mildred  L. 
Neidlinger,  Elizabeth  T. 
Olson,  Stella  Marguerite 
O'Shea,  Maurice  Francis 
Parrish,  Mrs.  Wayne 

(Enid  Baird) 
Perry,  Russell  A. 


Potthoff,  Mrs.  Edward 

(Jean  Drayer) 
Priebe,  Arthur  F. 
Ragland,  Harold  W.- 
Ramey ,  Richard  Meharry 
Rasmussen,  Howard  Burnett 
Resch,  Francis  Alvin 
Sarig,  Mrs.  F.  G. 

(Frances  Gustavison) 
Schooley,  Clark 
Sheldon,  William  Johnston  Jr, 
Spears,  LaVerna  Jean 
Spoor,  Mrs.  Harry 

(Mildred  Edith  Merrill) 
Swanson,  Helen  Mary 
Thim,  Mrs.  John  R. 

(Mary  Flom) 
Ward,  Kenneth  Homer 

1928 
Andersen,  Ora  Delia 
Bishop,  Harold  R. 
Campbell,  Joseph  Bruce 
Doeblin,  Wilbur  William 
Dooley,  Roy  Martin 
Halper,  Blanch  C. 

(Mrs.  Niel  Ruvel) 
Heath,  Vernon  Lawrence 
Howe,  Stewart  Samual 
Klooz,  Margaret 

(Mrs.  Albert  A.  Engels) 
Macpherson,  Iris  Cranville 

(Mrs.  Fred  C.  Hartmann) 
Martin,  Lloyde  Clifford 
Nowlan,  Robert  Julius 
Siel,  Manning  David 
Stutson,  Elizabeth 

(Mrs.  Bradlee  Pruden) 

1929 
Bowling,  Neva  Beatrice 

(Mrs.  Jerome  Straus) 
Cook,  Martha  Elizabeth 

(Mrs.  Myron  W.  Caskey) 
Cousley,  Paul  Sparks 
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Cox,  Olive  Lorraine 

(Mrs.  Peter  D.  Burkhalter) 
Deuss ,  Edmund  Eugene 
Enochs,  Claude  Hugh 
Golden,  Karma  Ellen 

(Mrs.  Paul  Aylward) 
Groves,  Helen  Roberta 

(Mrs.  J.  H.  McArthur) 
Harms,  Myra  Helen 

(Mrs.  Russell  R.  Law) 
Heyn,  Howard  Cook 
Hood,  Florence  Mary 

(Mrs.  Paul  S.  Spear) 
Hutchings,  Harold  Emerson 
Jones,  Clarence  Maiden 
Kringer,  Raymond  Lincoln 
Lindbloom,  Arthur  Leonard,  Jr, 
Merrill,  Theodore  Thomas 
Molden,  Henry 
Mullen,  James  Joseph 
Oathout,  Alice  Margaret 

(Mrs.  Elbert  H.  Stiff) 
Paulson,  Roy  Bernhardt 
Schooley,  Frank  Ellsworth 
Smith,  Frances  Josephine 

(Mrs.  A.  G.  Mathews) 
Smith,  Helen  Jeanette 

(Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Palmer) 
Turnquist,  Dorothy  Ann 

(Mrs.  Howard  A.  Westphal) 
Whitaker,  John  Grafton 


Ford,  Louane 

(Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Baker) 
Frederick,  Charles  Robert 
Guernsey,  Paul  Maurice 
Hackett,  Eugene  Andrew 
Hemminger,  Charles  Arthur 
Hickman,  Frances  Alice 

(Mrs.  Walter  G.  Fly) 
Hinckle,  Elizabeth  Evans 

(Mrs.  Lyman  D.  Dunn) 
Kenney,  Leanore  Ola 

(Mrs.  Mark  A.  Peiser) 
McKown,  Philip  Roy 
Macdonald ,  Jack 
Marberry,  M.  Marion 
Priester,  Alan  Boecken 
Rosen,  Dorothy 

(Mrs.  Louis  Edidin) 
Schori,  Ward  Kermit 
Spaulding,  Helen  Frances 
Spivey,  William  Edward 
Stanton,  Gertrude  Fern 

(Mrs.  Halbert  0.  Crews  Jr.) 
Stein,  Mildred  Cecile 

(Mrs.  Harold  B.  Levin) 
Stewart,  Walter  Lindsay 
Watson,  Thomas  Adair 
Wharf ield,  Albert  Maurice 
Woods ,  Annabelle 

(Mrs.  H.  E.  Hudson,  Jr.) 
Zeiger,  Irwin  William 


1930 

Aikin,  Mary 

Anderson,  Carl  William 
Bayer,  Karl  Orrin 
Cannon,  Hazel  Mildred 
Chappelle,  Mabel  Edna 

(Mrs.  George  F.  Weaks) 
Conklin,  Ruth  Dorothy  Mary 

(Mrs.  Morris  R.  Geggie) 
Courtney,  Paul  Eugene 
Douglas,  Edith  Kathryn 

(Mrs.  Allen  Shirley) 
Flagg,  James  Smith 


1931 
Abraham,  Nelson  Algren 
Allen,  Mildred  Carolyn 

(Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Seymour) 
Babel,  Louise  Catherine 

(Mrs.  Bruce  Cowan) 
Barkman,  Eleanor  Lucille 

(Mrs.  F.  S.  Siebert) 
Buntin,  Mary  Joan 
Cox,  Bradford  Allan 
Cranston,  Bernice  Hope 

(Mrs.  Dale  W.  Burgess) 
Debenham,  Elizabeth  Helen 

(Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burrow) 
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deClercq,  Ann  Elizabeth 

(Mrs.  Victor  H.  Brodt) 
Ehnborn,  Charles  Bernard 
Fein,  Joseph 
Gregg,  James  Willard 
Haynie,  Catherine  Mary 
Heggie,  Janet  Ruth 

(Mrs.  LeRoy  E.  Gunder) 
Howard,  Mary  Caroline, 

(Mrs.  James  C.  Colvin) 
Ireland,  Dora  Belle 

(Mrs.  R.  L.  Hanson) 
Johnson,  Warren  Stickney 
Klein,  Robert  George 
Krueger,  Herbert  Louis  William 
McFarland,  John  Albert,  Jr. 
McGavran,  Darrel  Arthur 
McMichael,  Robert  William 
Malley,  Lyle  Elwell 
Miller,  Robert  Peter 
Morony,  Mary  Frances 

(Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Hornidge) 
Poor,  Donald  Richey 
Ray,  Frances  Ruth 

(Mrs.  Robert  C.  Richardson) 
Reagan,  Frank  Thomas 
Russell,  Patricia  Violette 

(Mrs.  R.  G.  Lett) 
Schenck,  Dorothy  June 

(Mrs.  Horatio  M.  Fitch) 
Schenkel,  Dorothy  Ann 

(Mrs.  C.E.  Zuttermeister,  Jr) 
Schwarz,  Elizabeth  Ruth 

(Mrs.  Charles  R.  Canfield) 
Sholis,  Victor  Adam 
Shuman,  Mildred  Margaret 

(Mrs.  Earl  M.  Hughs) 
Swanson,  Lillian  Charlotte 
Teare,  William  Donald 
Van  Sickle,  John  Rowley 
Warchal,  Anton  Alexander 
Wenniger,  William  Charles 
Wilhite,  Samuel  Edson 
Winchester,  Lillian  Beatrice 
Wolfe,  Anna  Marie 
Worden,  Frederick  Jewett 
Wyneken,  Chester  Arthur 


1932 
Adams,  Mary  Katherine 

(Mrs.  Edmund  A.  Lodge) 
Ashmore,  Ruth  Eugenia 

(Mrs.  J.  Willard  Tobin) 
Avery,  Henry  Porter 
Blakeslee,  Wilbur  James 
Blatt,  Marjory  Spangler 

(Mrs.  John  J.  Vismara) 
Bliss,  Thomas  Albert 
Callow,  Norman  Watson 
Carpenter,  Howard  Sewell 
Coelln,  Otto  Henry 
Davis ,  Eva  Wheeler 

(Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bear) 
Dawson,  John  Thomsom 
Dwyer,  Louis  Terrance,  Jr. 
Ehrman,  Marjorie  Ruth 

(Mrs.  Melvin  F.  Afremow) 
Enger,  Bertha  Marie 

(Mrs .  Henry  Molden) 
Fernholz,  Mary  Margaret 

(Mrs .  Stanley  Swanson) 
Fithian,  Mary  Jane 

(Mrs.  Harrison  Kennicott) 
Frazer,  Clarence  Albert 
Garvey,  Hazel  Mary 
Graham,  Roy  Kermit 
Grisby,  Florence  Lewis 

(Mrs.  Mark  0.  Roberts) 
Herron,  Els ton  David 
Hirsch,  Merry  Dorothy 

(Mrs.  Leon  K.  Gutman) 
Hitt,  Ruth  Geneva 
Jewell,  Harold  Benson 
Katz,  Morris 
Kern,  Richard  Peter 
King,  Mary  Elizabeth 

(Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Frazer) 
Koenig,  Edwin  Frederick 
Lantz,  Philip  King 
Magnuson,  Joseph  Myron 
Moody,  Harry  Wieland 
Moore,  Audrey  Anita 

(Mrs.  Charles  E.  Stewart) 
Morgan,  Euil  Wayne 
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O'Brien,  Gertrude  Louise 

(Mrs.  A.  T.  McCue) 
Olin,  Leland  Graham 
Oliver,  Dorothy  Louise 

(Mrs.  John  Raymond  Larson) 
O'Neal,  Elmira  Ball 
Posvic,  Dorothy  Irene 

(Mrs.  Frances  V.  Koval) 
Quinn,  Theodore  Thomas 
Reston,  James  Barrett,  Jr. 
Schooley,  Clark  Hasbrouck 
Schumacher,  Cedric  Errol 
Serlin,  Edward  Irwin 
Shearer,  James  Andrew 
Spangler ,  Frank 
Steuernagel,  Frank  Werner 
Stout,  Evelyn  Louise 

(Mrs.  Bailey) 
Swartz,  Mary  Taylor 

(Mrs.  Herbert  Howe) 
Temple,  John  Foster 
Thomas,  Robert  Worthing ton,  Jr, 
Truman,  Ruth  Louise 

(Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Johnson) 
Turner,  William  Kenneth 
Walling,  Lillian  Clara 

(Mrs.  George  Duder) 

1933 
Baldwin,  James  Danford 
Bergman,  Bernard 
Burnett,  Henry  Caldwell,  Jr. 
Calabiao,  Francisco  Villena 
Catt,  Harold  Victor 
Chapman,  Bessie  Evelyn 
Conoway,  Helen  Elizabeth 

(Mrs.  William  H.  Judy) 
Douglass,  Kenneth  Barlow 
Dwyer,  Robert  Eugene 
Edwards ,  Frank  Byron 
Elliott,  Russell  Edward 
Ely,  Harriet  Jane 

(Mrs.  Ira  A.  Stephens) 
Flaningam,  Helen  Aleta 

(Mrs.  Robert  C.  Carlin) 


Folden,  Dorothy  Lee 

(Mrs.  William  Q.  Drake) 
Fries ,  Georgianna  Marguerite  Neterer 

(Mrs.  Walter  C.  Armstrong) 
Gibbs,  Charles 
Grover,  Philip  Dennett 
Gullberg,  Stanley  Ingward 
Handschin,  Margaret 

(Mrs.  John  van  Amerongen) 
Haslam,  Winifred  Maxine 

(Mrs.  Murray  F.  MacDonald) 
Hawkins,  Robert  John 
Hlava,  Milton  Edward 
Hoebel,  Donald  Stearnes 
Hughes,  Betty  Lou 

(Mrs.  William  T.  Brydges) 
Kelly,  William  Michael 
Kisner,  Clayborne  Eugene 
Knosher,  Robert  Rudolf 
Koval,  Francis  Vincent 
Kraus,  Morris  Stanley 
Kusz,  Marian 

(Mrs.  John  Hammer) 
Logan,  Charles  Elmer 
McAdams ,  John  D . ,  Jr . 
McBride,  Gladys  Mildred 

(Mrs.  Byron  Lefquist) 
McGrew,  Gerald  Carrison 
Maxwell,  Virginia  Ruth 

(Mrs.  F.  J.  Dvorak) 
Metzdorf,  Francis  Robert 
Morrison,  Marjorie  Fisher 

(Mrs.  Robert  E.  Dwyer) 
Morrow,  Thomas  William 
Myers,  George  Emil 
Norkaitis,  Mary  Victoria 

(Mrs.  Philip  Pratt) 
Puerta,  Joseph  Louis 
Scull,  Miles,  Jr. 
Sheppard,  George  Washington 
Starck,  Betty  Joanne 
Still,  Helene 

(Mrs.  Charles  H.  Jones) 
Stolzenburg,  Marjorie  A. 
Turner,  Freer  Albert 
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Walker,  Archie  Mulliken  Wildhagen,  Arthur  Rudolph 

Waterman,  Harold  Waldo  Willett,  Otto  Bernard 

Wegner,  Laura  Violet  Wucher,  Virginia  Winifred 
(Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Turner,  Jr.)       (Mrs.  Howard  At ten) 
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SOME  EARLY  DAILY  ILLINI  EDITORS  AND  BUSINESS  MANAGERS 


Year 


Editor 


1900 

-'01 

Frank  W.  Scott 

'01- 

'02 

M.  D.  Brundage 

•02- 

•03 

Irving  M.  Western 

•03- 

'04 

T.  0.  Holcomb.  Jr. 

•04- 

'05 

J.  M.  Boyle 

'05- 

•06 

P.  A.  Shilton 

•06- 

'07 

Roy  R.  Helm 

•07- 

'08 

A.  C.  Haines 

•08- 

'09 

E.  C.  Rainey 

'09- 

'10 

H.  H.  Herbert 

'10- 

'11 

Lester  Maley 

'11- 

'12 

H.  H.  Herbert 

'12- 

'13 

A.  H.  Ogle 

'13- 

'14 

H.  P.  Daugherty 

'14- 

'15 

N.  C.  Seidenberg 

'15- 

'16 

D.  M.  Glover 

'16- 

'17 

Milton  G.  Silver 

'17- 

'18 

K.  D.  Pulcipher 

'18- 

'19 

H.  B.  Johnston 
F.  G.  Maurer 

'19- 

'20 

Stewart  D.  Owen 

'20- 

'21 

Ralph  T.  McQuinn 

'21- 

•22 

Donald  F.  Lafuze 

'22- 

'23 

Ben  Kartman 

»23- 

'24 

Torrey  B.  Stearns 

'24- 

'25 

William  R.  Franklin 

'25- 

'26 

Wallace  R.  Deuel 

'26- 

'27 

F.  A.  Resch 

'27- 

'28 

J.  W.  Browning 

'28- 

'29 

C.  E.  Mills 
F.  E.  Schooley 

'29- 

'30 

C.  R.  Frederick 

'30- 

'31 

J.  R.  Adams 

Business  Manager 

Walter  Lindley 
H.  F.  Post 
Henry  J.  Quayle 
S.  T.  Henry,  Jr. 
C.  C.  Royall 
E.  J.  Mehren 
Thomas  Gill 
P.  E.  Sheriff 
P.  A.  Gardner 
L.  U.  W.  Everhart 
Randolph  Eide 
R.  J.  Jordan 
C.  M.  Sullivan 
H.  H.  Harwood 
V.  H.  Warfield 
H.  E.  Bigler 
K.  G.  Brown 
E.  S.  Nichol 
R.  A.  Bryant 
R.  K.  Hoskins 
V.  L.  Krannert 
Charles  Henson 
J.  Hawley  Wilson 
Mervin  F.  Cotes 
Henry  E.  Wurst 
Clifford  S.  Strike 
E.  S.  Coath 
T.  J.  Murvin 
A.  F.  Priebe 
H.  G.  Marshall 

G.  H.  Turner 

C.  A.  Johnson 
Robert  E.  Sloan 
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SOME  EARLY  MEMBERS  OF  THETA  SIGMA  PHI 


1918 
Zelonia  Alnsworth  Frank 
Elizabeth  Fraser  Palmer 
Elizabeth  Leitsbach 
Catherine  Needham  Severance 
Theresa  Samuels 

1919 
Grace  Brown  Curl 
Helen  Carlson  Thompson 
Maria  Cronin  Bennett 
Astrid  Dodge 
Natalie  Dodge  Riley 
Harriet  McCormick  Zimmerman 
Josephine  Newell  0' Gorman 
Lois  Seyster  Montross 
Susan  Shaffer  Dibelka 
Wilhelmina  Shaffer  Fulton 

1920 
Helen  Louise  Buchen 
Opal  Cannon 
Shirley  Kreasan  Krieg 
Marcelle  Vera  Laval 
Frances  Sconce  Washburn 
Beatrise  Snow  VanSant 

1921 
Frances  Best  Watkins 
Roberta  Doisy  Rosecrans 
Gladys  Pennington  Houser 
Bliss  Seymour  Bucha 
Blanche  Shirley  Hayes  , 
Thelma  Strabel 
Mildred  Welch  Cranston 
Lois  Wine  Curtis 

1922 
Dorothea  V.  Beeby 
Helen  Buckler 
Ruth  Coughlan  Eastman 
Tierra  Farrow 
Alta  Hahn 
Dorothy  Hill  Larsen 


Rose  Oltusky  Edelson 
Rueben  Starkes  Heppes 
Harriet  Walther 
Alora  Ward  Brown 
Helen  Woodruff 

1923 
Helen  Brehm  Long 
Nan  Coughlan  Bryan 
Helen  Hottinger 
Thelma  Scott  Van  Arsdel 

1924 
Rosamond  Coles 
Genevra  Bush  Gibson 
Florence  Goedde 
Virginia  Paxton  Harner 
Irma  Vanderbeck  Miller 
Isabel  Wood 

1925 
Irene  Bell  Stellner 
Dorothy  Dickinson  Roos 
Dorothy  Dunsing 
Alice  Fritschle  Kennedy 
Nigel  Hill  Herrick 
Opal  Jackson 
Delia  Mathews 
Mary  McGaan 
Helen  Metz 
Mildred  Miller 
Florence  Nortridge  Beatty 
Norma  Schulz 

1926 
Jane  Louise  Brown 
Anita  Hucker  Kemp 
Meta  Jolly 
Viola  Long  Rusnak 
Frances  Martin 
Marian  Quick  Wiegman 
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1927 
Enid  Baird  Parrish 
Lora  Briggs 

Margaret  Burton  Harter 
Alice  Cheek 
Miriam  Cochrane 
Sara  Lou  Dague 
Jean  Drayer  Potthoff 
Mary  Flom  Thim 
Frances  Gustavison  Sarig 
Dorothy  Mercer  Barber 
Mildred  Merrill  Spoor 
Mary  Monahan 
Bessie  Sullivan 
Helen  Mary  Swanson 
Athelene  Watson 

1928 
Olive  Bowton  Kopka 
Mary  Crathorne 
Ruth  Gillan 
Blanch  Helper 
Myra  Harms  Law 
Margaret  Klooz  Engels 
Iris  C.  Macpherson 


Doris  Kean  Miller 
Elizabeth  Stutson  Pruden 

1929 
Neva  Bowling 
Martha  Buxton 
Martha  Cook  Caskey 
Olive  Cox  Burkhalter 
Karma  Golden  Aylward 
Florence  Mary  Hood 
Mary  Elizabeth  Jens 
Nadine  Newbill 
Alice  Oathout 
Frances  Smith  Jacquin 
Ann  Solon 
Katherine  Waggenseller 

1930 
Mabel  Chapelle 
Ruth  D.  M.  Conklin 
Mary  Jane  Cox  Ponser 
Louane  Ford  Baker 
Elizabeth  Hinckle 
Dorothy  Rosen 
Helen  Spaulding 
Gertrude  Stanton 


SOME  EARLY  MEMBERS  OF  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 


1912 
Frank  Clifford  Dean 
Chester  Owen  Fischer 
Harold  Harvey  Herbert 
Ray  Clark  McLarty 
Joseph  Allan  Nevins 
Carl  Stephens 
Frank  W.  Scott 

1913 
Cassius  Bannister  Conrad 
Harry  Rugee  Mirick 
Arthur  Hook  Ogle 
Willard  Blaine  Porterfield 
Herman  William  Weiss 


1914 
George  Holbrook  Bargh 
Howard  T .  Burger 
Hale  Plahn  Daugherty 
Roswell  F.  Field 
Howard  Hosier 
Myer  Oscar   athan 
Leonidas  Willing  Ramsey 
Albert  Robert  Rohlfing 
Louis  M.  Tobiu 
Mark  Albert  Van  Doren 

1915 
Ralph  Linden  Barlow 
Albert  F.  Cade 
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Don  T.  Carlisle 
Hal  W.  Conefrey 
Stanley  Pieffer  Irvin 
Ring  W.  Lardner 
Edward  Henry  Morrison 
Nathan  Cook  Seidenburg 

1916 
Olin  W.  Archer 
John  Kenneth  Barber 
Donald  Mitchell  Glover 
Sylvan  Dix  Harwood 
Sidney  Dale  Kirkpatrick 
Joseph  Morgan  Noble 
William  0.  Pendarvis 
James  Wright  Shoemaker 
Fenton  H.  Williams 

1917 
Allen  Brookins  Brown 
Christian  Channing  Gross 
Samson  Miles  Raphaelson 
Milton  Gans  Silver 

1918 
McKinley  M.  Gardner 
John  Meridith  Knappenberger 
Marvin  Greer  McConnell 
Richard  G.  Massock 
Keeler  DeWitt  Pulcipher 

1919 
Harold  Boomer  Johnston 

1920 
Harold  Boeschenstein 
Chester  Wilson  Cleveland 
Arthur  A.  Dailey 
Charles  Brewer  Davis 
Robert  A.  Drysdale 
William  Carleton  Healy 
John  A.  Ingwerson 
Stewart  D.  Owen 

1921 
Gerald  Hewes  Carson 
Kenneth  W.  Clark 


Horace  Mulford  Hodgson 
H.  Gordon  Hullfish 
Ralph  Tolivar  McQuinn 
Ralph  Cheney  Peltz 
Harold  R.  Pinckard 
Stewart  F.  Reid 

1922 
William  D.  Boutwell 
George  V.  Buchanon 
Olav  D.  Burge 
Harold  M.  Glenn 
Paul  H.  Hubbard 
Edward  P.  Leonard 
Homer  L.  McEldowney 
William  L.  White 
Josef  F.  Wright 

1923 
Chester  R.  Anderson 
John  Arthur  Bell 
Theodore  Preston  Bourland 
Darwin  Beach  Carre 
David  Virgil  Felts 
Joseph  Charles  Godfrey  Jr. 
Charles  Emory  Harner 
Wesley  Sherman  Izzard 
Ben  Kartman 
Chester  L.  Kieffer 
Donald  Frazier  Lafuse 
Charles  Edmund  Noyes 
Stewart  William  Pettigrew 
Irving  Edward  Showerman 
Laurence  Fuller  Triggs 

1924 

Joseph  Reeder  Ator 
Malcolm  Honore  Bryan 
James  C.  Colvin 
Francis  C.  Coughlin 
Frederick  Henry  Ebersold 
Laurence  Tunstall  Heron 
William  Price  Lindley 
Vincente  Albano  Pacis 
Robert  William  Seaman 
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Torrey  Benjamin  Stearns 
Joseph  Mather  Wayer 

1925 
William  H.  Beatty 
Orville  L.  Davis 
William  Riley  Franklin 
Edwin  Reisinger  Leibert 
Russell  Harrison  Miles 
Millage  Clinton  Miller 
Tom  Morrow 
Owen  Joseph  Remington 

1926 
Alfred  0.  Ahlstrand 
Don  C.  Allen 
Vern  L.  Black 
Charles  Evans  Bliss 
Joseph  Bruce  Campbell 
Wallace  Rankin  Deuel 
Richard  Ellis  Haswell 
Harris  William  Jones 
Rudolph  Hornaday  Kagey 
Victor  L.  Krannert 
Willis  Carol  Reddick 
Le  Van  Roberts 
Charles  G.  Schwarz 
Nelson  Huston  Shere 
George  Robert  Smith 
Max  Anscomb  Weston 

1927 
Joseph  Ellis  Baker 
Fred.  D.  Ball 
William  Edward  Berchtold 
Irving  Lee  Dilliard 
Harry  Wendell  Frier 
Kenneth  William  Kuhl 
Oscar  Leiding 
Kent  Van  Lewis 
Joseph  Lathrop  Mack 
James  Phineas  Mitchell 
Richard  M.  Ramey 
Francis  Alvin  Resch 
Herbert  Rice 


1928 
Paul  Robert  Beath 
John  William  Browing 
Wilbur  William  Doeblin 
Roy  Martin  Dooley 
Philip  H.  Gustafson 
Vernon  Lawrence  Heath 
Stewart  Samuel  Howe 
John  Harrison 
Fred  Howell 
Vernon  William  Ittner 
Clarence  Maiden  Jones 
Clyde  William  Johnson 
Robert  J.  Nowlan 
John  Guernsey  Porter 
Ralph  C.  Reno 
Manning  D.  Seil 

1929 
Harold  H.  Bishop 
0.  T.  Burrows 
Frederick  Stanley  Coombs 
Paul  Sparks  Cousley 
Harold  H.  Hartung 
William  Hout 
Harold  Emerson  Hutchings 
Raymond  Lincoln  Kringer 
Francis  J.  Koenig 
Russell  G.  Longley 
Charles  E.  Mills 
Henry  Molden 
James  Joseph  Mullen 
Nelson  Nuttall 
Grant  F.  Olson 
Frank  Ellsworth  Schooley 

1930 
Robert  A.  Barracks 
Paul  Eugene  Courtney 
Burrus  S.  Dickinson 
James  Smith  Flagg 
Charles  Robert  Frederick 
William  E.  Gobble 
Charles  Arthur  Hemminger 
Martin  Francis  Maher 
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M.  Marion  Marberry 
John  D.  Morse 
John  Tideman  Schaffer 
Clark  E.  Schooley 


William  Edward  Spivey 
George  Taubeneck 
Thomas  Watson 
Albert  Maurice  Wharfield 
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For  those  of  you  who  are  overcome  with  nostalgia 
and  want  to  make  a  financial  gesture  to  your  Alma 
Mater,  you  may  make  a  check  payable  to  the  Dean's 
Fund,  College  of  Cummunications  and  sent  it  to  the 
U.  of  I.  Foundation,  248  Administration  Bldg.   This 
will  add  needed  support  to  the  continuation  of  the 
journalistic  program.  Your  contribution  is  tax- 
deductible,  of  course. 


Alumni  Auockdtim  M&nJwAkip, 

4000  COMMUNICATIONS  STUDENTS  have  been  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege.  More  than  a  1000  of  them  are  members  of  the 
University  Alumni  Association  as  well  as  the 
College  Alumni  Association. 

As  a  member  of  the  alumni  association,  you: 

— receive  a  membership  card  and  auto  decal  (life 
members  receive  a  framed  certificate  and 
leather  membership  card). 

— qualify  for  group  tours  sponsored  by  the  Assoc- 
iation. 

— receive  notices  of  Illini  Club  meetings  in  your 
area. 

— may  receive  ticket-purchasing  privileges  not  en- 
joyed by  other  alumni. 

— remain  an  active  part  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 

— receive  the  Alumni  News  which  gives  activities  and 
whereabouts  of  your  classmates  and  other  alumni. 

For  $9,  an  alumnus  can  join  the  College  Association  for  one  year. 
Family  membership  for  husband  and  wife,  costs  $10 
for  one  year  and  life  membership  is  $150.   Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
Alumni  Association  and  sent  to  227  Illini  Union, 
Urbana. 


Please  fill  in  and  return  with  your  check  for  membership: 
NAME  CLASS  YEAR 


ADDRESS  MAJOR 


(Street) 


(City)  (State)  (Zip) 

SPOUSE'S  COLLEGE  MAJOR 


CLASS  YEAR 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  IF  DESIRED 


Prof.  Gene  Gilmore 
Job  Placement  Office 
119  Gregory  Hall 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 


[_]   Please  mail  me  your  job  listings, 
[  ]   I  am  looking  for  a  job  in 


I  know  of  these  jobs  that  recent  graduates  might 
fill: 


Name  

Address 


When   the  photographer  had  to  come  up  with  outlines  for 
this  picture  taken  at   the  Homecoming  coffee  hour  in  the 
library  in  1948,   he  wrote   this;      "Vernon  L.   Slack    '26 
(holding  newspaper)    makes  some  comments  of  his  own  on  news 
of  the  day   to  this  group  of  Journalism  alumni:      Lawrence   P. 
Riddle    '47,   advertising  salesman  for   the  Urbana  Courier; 
Mary  Lou  Roberts  Brown    '47,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  Press,    Urbana;    T.   A.    Yates    '48,   with  the  Lumber- 
man's Mutual   Casualty  Company,   Chicago;   Bill   Hoke    '58,   in 
the  advertising  firm,  Fuller,  Smith  and  Ross,   in  Parma, 
Ohio;   and  Mary  Ellen  Brown    '46,   a  reporter  for  the  Gar- 
fieldian  Publications  in  Chicago." 


let  1/t*.  JleaA  tynavt  l/ou, 


TELL  US  ABOUT  YOUR  ACTIVITIES— your  job,  your  avocations,  your 
family.   Your  former  classmates  will  be  interested 
and  your  address  should  be  current  in  the  College 
files. 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Mr.     (Last)        (First)      (Initial)   (Maiden) 

Address 

(Street) 

(City)  (State)        (zip) 

Class  Year:  B.S.         M.S.        Ph.D. 


Present  Employer_ 


(Firm) 

Since 


Remarks 


MAIL  TO:   College  of  Communications,  119  Gregory 
Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois  61801. 


UNIVERSE  OF  ILLINOIS-URBAN* 


3  0112  064304048 


